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APPLETONS’ The Best and Most Reliable! 
CTANDARD OYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. —=CUTTER'S=— 


rx aaah at eee New PaystoLogicAL QHArts, 


most DIRECT and PRACTICAL way: It discards useless and unnatural letter analysis, OR, HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE 
and follows the TRUE SYNTHETIC METHOD, It teaches letters as WHOLES, and imparts “ 
an easy and natural movement, —the essential condition of good penmanship,—making ANATOMICAL PLATES. 
writing the expression of thought. ecm, tte 
“ The most practical set of writing books I have ever seen.”—Pnror. These charts, nine in number, are executed in the best manner, being artistically shaded and 
Hea Teacher colored, and printed with great care upon tinted paper, from lithographic stones. The mountings, 
Hosace wax and Pesman, Hartford, Cons. é including the rollers, muslin backs, etc., are of superior workmanship. They are the only school 
The above is the general testimony of teachers who have become familiar with charts containing illustrations of comparative anatomy. They include a greater number of pilates 
this system. and are prepared in a manner far superior to any series ever before offered 
Teachers will find them peculiarly adapted to Dr. Cutter’s New series, embracing “ Lessons in 
Hygiene,” and “Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene which have been very re- 


Appletons’ Standard System of Penmanship "cst 1 emery incurs te rfactor te yao 























COMPRISES antes set, nine numbers, $12.00. Half set, five numbers, $7.20. 
racing), 2 Nos. COURSE, 7 Nos. LESSONS IN HYCIENE, 
APPLETONS’ STANDARD WRITING-CHARTS. FUR COMMON SCHOOL. 


Adopted for use in the public schools of New York City, Jersey Citv,| (COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, 


Albany, Atlanta, New London, Hartford, and many other important 








cities and towns. FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
For specimen copies, terms of introduction, etc., address Liberal terms will be made for introduction. Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers,|J,B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 705 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








HE publishers take pleasure in announcing a REVISED EDITION OF GUYOT'S 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY with new plates and newly engraved maps ; now ready. 
In the work of revision the plans of the late author have been followed so far as they were 
‘known, and the work now represents the present state of geographical knowledge. The same 
methods which have hitherto proved so successful have been retained, and the book may be 
conveniently used in classes partially supplied with the old edition. In their present form the 
maps not only represent the best skill of the engravers’ art, but also embody the freshest 
data attainable in scientific research. GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY REVISED is 
a quarto of 124 pages, bound in full cloth, containing 24 maps, many colored diagrams, and 
numerous illustrations. Special terms for introduction. . 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N.Y. 


A by the School BROS. In use in all the depart- 
Boards of some of the largest M ILLE <4 5 EN S ments at Washington. 
cities of the Union. TES. 6. 4. BROWNE, 19 Bond St., W. ¥. 
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—BOoOT A NWIE S.— (PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 
The Best Text-Books for Students. A Series. The“ Pioneer” Series. Fullyup| 4 Tran Given in the Primary Dept., Grammar 
a with the Times. O. R. Wii118, Editor. aonnge <f Lemons OS 49, New York City, 
worney a 7e Seas, ON pgm, Mee doe By Sarak F.. BUCKELEW and Marcarer W. Lewis. 
st Field Forest . «7 
woes ; BUTS evall, $228) — ee Part 1.—TILE HUMAN BODY ; 
B C) . a aethe Bove on Designed to aid the teacher in giving instruction to young children, in physiology. 
oe morphology primary teachers lic , Cohoes, Saratoga 
ather. Price, for examination, $2.50. Single Gore. S82 pages. Svo,}4| Adopted for the use of the Priaiza Hingston, Batavia, Sing Sing, Lockport, Kilenville, ee. 
beg F ting and instructive readi examination $1.00. Pert ii-TIE ABC READER 
W bes Tie moc ot |: adaldl lan — . 
> = aeaoe. Wood's | OF # half-year’s 
~ Price . (By een hs 80 wack) This is'a series of two-leaved reading cards, illustrated, and following the word method. Mail 
wooD’s Roe sloth. Price, for examin- | ing price, 25 cents. 
35 osha , van sk Tablet. Price, for examination, Part 111.-PLANT LESSONS, or BOTANY 
For full ead compl cites aa es we come. for children, in preparation, uniform with Part I. Will be ready in the spring. Mailing price, 75 c. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 118 William Street, N. ¥. A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 





















. ‘ , “Mies Patridge’s book, “ Quincy Muruops” is the best book for you to sell to teachers. Arrangements 
' are now being made to give reliable agenis exclusive territory. The first reliable man or woman who 
applies for any county not yet taken will be riven the agency. Don't wait till too late. Sampie copy 
, . ; B postpaid, $1.50. Adéress BE. L. KELLOGG & 00., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
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Importers and Manufacturers of 
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197 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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STANFORD’S 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 
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Send for circular. 
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what is Ryme by everyone getting 
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Otte Teche ot ache oan 
Handsomely Bound, $1.00. 


DIALOGUE 





HOEMAKER’S 


ENTIRELY WN NEW ,AND ORIGINAL. 
PRivaTe, SUNDAY AND DA DAY SCHOOL, HOLIDAYS, ANNI. 
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SILICATE B 
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BLACK DIAM 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SILICATE BLACK BOARDS 
Are used wn all the Public and private Schools, Colleges, Academies, Catholic Institutions and Exchanges. 
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"TEACHERS or BOTANY 


will find an interesting and valuable assistant in the 


Cyclopedia of Practical Floriculture. 


1 volume, cloth, unif in size with the “ Sencrcippedie Britannica,” Price, $5.00. 
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dvertisement 


with order, $2.50. 
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EDITED BY 
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SEVERAL influential. women of this city 
have organized a Health Protective Assoeia- 
tion, for the purpose of enforcing sanitary 
laws. The apathy of the citizens of New 
York concerning its sanitary condition is re- 
remarkable, especially since it is somewhat 
certain the cholera will come next summer. 





We live in a Christian age, and Christian 
arguments wiil sooner or later prevail. 
Christ’s command that when struck on one 
cheek to turn the other for another blow is 
not the language of cowardice, but of brav- 
ery. Self.defence is manly and right, but 
there is as great a difference between the ig- 
nhorant quarrels of bullys and the honorable 
defense of rights, as between the prize fighter 
Sullivan, and the patriot Washington. 





THE letter from a city trustee, on the sec- 
ond page of this JouRNAL, only voices a 
Sentiment well-nigh general among intelli- 
gent school officers of our country. As cer- 
tain as the march of time, is the judgment 
that is coming to those who disregard the 
dictates of ccmmon sense in arranging the 


ee 








work for growing minds. It is a crime 
against human nature to neglect to provide 
for the special wants of those who are com- 
mitted to the care of the State. Violation of 
great principles in the traix ing of children 
will produce a revolution. It is coming. 
“The mills of the gods grind slow, but they 
grind exceeding fine.” 





WHATEVER of a moral nature is taught in 
school, must come through the teacher. 
Bible and spiritual knowledge are not exper- 
imental sciences like chemistry, neither are 


ways |they mathen atical, like geometry. Given 


ten commandments, the number of books in 
the Bible, anda good memory, we cannot 
require a child to compute the distance to 
Heaven. Abstract truth is too far away 
from the child to be seen except as embodied 
in teachers and parents. Bible words are 
heaven-iispired, and whenever they can be 
brought to the intelligent understanding of 
the learner, they should be committed to 


pian | Memory. 


Children have a keen appreciation of what 
is kind and unkind—what is noble and mean. 
The faculty, conscience, can early be ap- 
pealed to, but this must be done by employ- 
ing the child's activities. This is the basis 
of all Christian education, for although the 
word, educate, is of heathen origin, the spirit 
of modern education is Christian—the very 
essence of sanctified common sense. The 
Bible must be taken into the school-room 
in the spirit of the Master, remembering that 
the school sees it through us. No matter 
where the Book may be placed, the learner 
always reads it through the life and spirit of 
the teacher. 


In looking over the studies of school chil- 





is7}dren on the Continent, we are apt to con 


clude that what is done abroad ought to be 
done at home. Let us see. Italian, Spanish, 
and German children study languages in 
which the sounds of words correspond with 
the written symbols. This cannot be said of 
our language. The mastery of the French is 
vastly easier than that of the English, 
which is composed of two diverse elen ents 
—the Teutonic and the Norman. Young 
learners of our language are placed at great 
disadvantage compared with children of 
continental schools. 

Geo. P. Marsh in one of his essays states 
that, ‘“‘ English is more difficult than most 
of the continental languages. A distin- 
guished scholar of the last century said he 
had known but three of his countrymen 
who could speak their native tongue with 
uniform grammatical accuracy.” 

It is seldom a person is found who pro- 
nounces even common words correctly. 
How many teachers in our country can read 
the following ten italicized words with no 
error : 

An extracrdinary Caucasian patriot, with 
bronchitis, while studying an equation in 
acoustics went to a laundry to ascertain his 
deficit. On his way he saw an extempore 








gallows. 





It would be much against a collage pro- 
fessor if he should mispronounce seven of 
these words, for he is expected to know the 
intricacies of our orthography, but it could 
not be urged against an ordinary teacher if 
he should fail on all. 

The spelling of our language is something 
wonderful, in fact, it is the despair of 
foreigners. Recently the word committee 
was spelled by nine members of the Ver- 
mont legislature, and no two spelled it 
alike. Ninety out of a hundred educated 
persons place a period after Miss, as 
though it were an abbreviation of Mississip- 
pi, and mcre than two thirds of ordinary 
letters close with ‘‘Your’s truly.” Nearly 
everybody says ‘seperation ;” hardly one 
minister in a hundred pronounces the words 
Philistine and Palestine correctly. It \akes 
a pretty good speller always to keep the et 
and ie right in receive and believe, and most 
superintendents of schools are obliged to 
keep a small dictionary on the table to help 
them out in the spelling of extraordinary 
words. 

In arithmetic the work we are required to 
do is much more than in any other schools 
in the world. English school children know 
nothing concerning our system of money, 
but we are expected to teach our own and 
the English as well. An American child 
who could not tell at once how many £¢. s. d. 
and f. there are in $474.042 would be de- 
graded into a lower class, but no system of 
English examination questions ever asked, 
“How many dollars, cents, and mills are 
there in £278 14s. 12d.4f.?” We are required 
to do even more. In a set of examination 
questions recently printed the jollowing 
were asked : 

‘‘Give the meaning of the symbols used 
in English money.” 

“How did the English ell derive its 
name ?” 

‘* How is a parallelopipedon produced ?” 

‘‘In how many ways may a family of ten 
persons seat themselves differently at din- 
ner ? How many years would it take ?” 

We are expected to know English history 
in addition to ourown. While no English 
child is ever asked to name the Presidents 
of the United States, no American high- 
school girl can graduate, without giving 
correctly the succession of English sover- 
eigns, from Alfred the Great to Queen: Vic- 
toria. In geography, we study as much as 
the English, in addition to a minute knowl- 
edge of our own country. Even Canada 
children are not generally taught the names 
of our States with their capitals, but no 
American scholar is ignorant of the Domin- 
ion—across the border on the north. We 
pile on, and pile on, add burdens to burdens, 
and then wonder why there is any cry about 
over pressure or cram. No nation on earth 
puts such burdens, grievous to be borne, 
upon uncomplaining scholars as ours, and 
still the cry is formore. In the name of suf- 
fering childhood, we implore you, gentle- 
men of the boards of education, to stop. 
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Tue Essex County Teachers’ Association will 
hold its next regular meeting in the High School 
building, Newark, Saturday, March 21, at 9:30 a.m. 





A GENTLEMAN of successful experience, graduate 
of a first-class normal school, desires to make an 
engagement for another year. The JOURNAL en- 
dorses him. 





Payne’s ‘‘Science and Art of Education” has 
been adopted by the Ohio State Reading Circle as 
one of the books to be read during the third year 
of the course. 





Tue editors of the Educational Gazette, Rochester, 
N. Y., declare themselves ‘‘ heartily in sympathy” 
with the movement to establish the New York 
State Teachers’ Reading Circle. 





WE call attention to articles in this JouRNAL 
from Dr. Northrop, of Connecticut, and Supt. 
Peaslee, of Cincinnati, each bearing on the same 
subject. Both gentlemen are pioneers in promoting 
tree culture, memorial days, and pure literature. 
We take great pleasure in announcing that Supt. 
Peaslee is urged by prominent gentlemen as the 
successor of Gen. Eaton at the head of the National 
Bureau of Education. The department of educa- 
tion would be in excellent hands if Dr. Peaslee 
should be appointed. 





NorTuHInG that J. G. Holland wrote expresses more 
than the following. It will bear a careful reading: 

I hold the teacher’s position second to none. The 
Christian teacher of a band of children combines the 
office of the preacher and the parent, and has more to 
do in shaping the mind and morals of the community 
than preacher and parent united. The teacher who 
spends six hours a day with my child, —— three 
times as many hours as I do, and twenty-fold more time 
than m tor does. I have no words to express my 
sense of the importance of his office, Still less have 1 
words to express my sense of the importance of having 
that office filled by men and women of the purest mo- 
tives, the noblest enthusiasm, the finest culture, the 
broadest charities, and the most devoted Christianity. 
A teacher should be the strongest and most angelic man 
that breathes. No man living is intrusted with such 
precious materials. No man living can do.so much to 
set human life to a noble tune. 


COMPTROLLER CHAPIN, of New York, in a special 
report upon the School Fund and Taxation and 
Revenue, recommends the sale of the securities in 
which the Common School Fund is invested and 
the application of the proceeds to lessening the 
amount of taxation. He does not contemplate any 
change in the amount of State aid to public educa- 
tion, but believes it better to raise the amount 
needed year by year wholly—as is now done chiefly 
by direct taxation—and have no money locked up 
in funds which produce a low rate of interest, and 
are always liable to lo ses from various causes. 
The market value of the securities constituting 
this fund 1s $4,250,000. The State realizes only a 
little over three per cent. from it. 








A VALUED correspondent has been moved to send 
us the following. The recent articles on ‘‘ Abeurd- 
ity?” and ‘Division and Multiplication of Frac- 
tions” in the JouRNAL have stirred up his mathe- 
matical soul to its profoundest depths. We pre- 
sent the extract just as sent: 

‘*Tt is nonsense to teach children about abstract 
numbers, the idea has about as much reality as that 
of the Scotch girl who admitted a case of love in 
the abstract. THE MULTIPLIER IS NO MORE ABSTRACT 
THAN THE MULTIPLICAND OR PRODUCT.” 

What sort of philosophy is this for arithmetic 
makers! 


Tue degree of A.B. can be obtained in Harvard 
without being able to read a line of Greek. The 
elective studies, after admission, are so numerous 
that it is possible for a young wan to adapt his course 
to his tastes. He must work—and work hard—but 
he can work on what his mental characteristics 
lead him to like. The course is a concession to the 
demands of adaptation in educational work. Presi- 
dent Eliot has shown wisdom in relaxing the rigid- 
ity of the old college curriculum. In doing this it 
has been said that he has relaxed the amount of 
work to be done. This is notthecase. The change 





consists in abandoning the old idea that all students 
need training in exactly the same branches. The 
kind of work is optional—the work must be done. 





Juas hold only a certain quantity. If more is 
pressed in an equal amount runsaway. Jugs have 
different capacities; some are quite large and 
others very small Ifa precious liquid is to be put 
into a hundred jugs, each of different sizes, the 
pourer would be careful to stop pouring when the 
jug was full. Teachers do you see the application? 
No two of your pupils have equal powers of holding. 
If you attempt to make them all learn the same 
amount, some will not be full enough, and others 
will be too full for utterance. You can’t cram 
either jugs or children. What is to be done? 
Grade your lessons according to the capacities of 
learners, and not according to the estimated amount 
of work that somebody thinks ought to be done in 
a given time. 





THE Educational Weekly, Indianapolis, says : 
‘‘We have read Col. Parker’s book, and have heard 
him talk. We have read a hundred articles on 
what some people are pleased to call ‘New Educa- 
tion,’ There is not a thought or suggestion in it 
which has not been more or less practiced in this 
country for twenty-ive years.” Directly after 
this utterance the Weekly proceeds to say: ‘‘The 
New Education is the education of the future.” 
Has it not, according to the Weekly, been also the 
education of the past? How then can it be ‘‘new?” 
It seems like saying that ‘‘what is, was, and what 
was, will be.” We confess there are more contra. 
dictory things said concerning what has been 
called the ‘‘New Education,” than any other subject 
discussed by intelligent people 


The following is from the Practical Teacher: 

“One of my assistants told me, lately, that she had 
read of a device in the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL hke 
this: ‘ Jobn has ten apples and James has five apples; 
now what can you tell me about the apples?’ ‘How did 
you like it,’ I asked. ‘I did not like it; it is so indefinite 
the child does not know what to do,’ shereplied. Now, 
the device isa charming one, such as those teachers 
alone can make, who, like dear old Father Calkins, live 
near to the hearts of the children. I beg pardon for 
‘old,’ but must insist upon ‘ father,’ for many of the so- 
called Quincy Methods came from a book entitled ‘ Pri- 
mary Object Lessons.’ ‘Now, what can you tell me 
about the apples?’ I can see the children turn their 
innocent eyes helplessly to the teacher as they read the 
above question.” 

The question of Supt. Calkins is exactly right if 
his words are read in connection with what was 
asked before. It is manifestly unfair to detach a 
single paragraph from its relations and hold it up 
for criticism 

Does the author mean that Col. Parker’s ‘* Quincy 
Methods” originated with Supt. Calkins, or that 
Miss Patridge made up her book from ‘‘ Primary 
Object Lessons?” We have never doubted Col. 
Parker's originality, nor Miss Patridge’s faithful 
work as a recorder of what he has done. Are we 
mistaken? 








THERE is a certain current phrase that is open to 


very curiously different constructions. Some folks 
in speaking of ‘‘ young people” refer to those that 
are hardly out of their pinafores,:or that are not 
able to walk alone; that is to say, by ‘‘young 
people” these fulks mean babies. Others allow a 
few more years to ‘‘ young people,” and mean to be 
understood as referring to children and all that 
have not entered their ‘“‘teens” A few are willing 
to apply the term to those not legally of age, and 
even after that to any in a younger generation than 
the speaker. But our little magazine, TREASURE- 
Trove, ‘‘ for young people,” is intended for every 
one, of whatever generation, whose heart is young 
and who has a livinginterest in the world of to-day. 
TREASURE-TROVE makes no account of grey hairs; 
it aims to entertain, enliven, instruct, and help the 
whole school, including the teacher; the entire 
family, including grandpa on one hand, and baby 
on the other. It is for everybody, and is only fifty 
cents a year. Send for a sample copy to E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co., 25 Clinton Place. 


Supt, SHERMAN Wiiuams, of Glens Falls, recently 








published in the Messenger the following concern- 


ing the Reading Circle, recently organized in this 
State. His remarks will apply to other States as 
well as this: _ 

‘Tt seems as if here is an opportunity to do great 
good. In thousands of district schools the wages 
are so low that the teachers employed cannot save 
enough to take a normal course. Those who have 
incurred the expense of a normal school course can- 
not afford to teach in these schools, but there are 
among such teachers hundreds of much native 
ability, who, in some near by academy or union 
school, have obtained a fair knowledge of subjects. 
They lack a knowledge of educational principles 
andmethods. They donot know the laws of mental 
action and growth. A well chosen course of read- 
ing, and examinations, such as is indicated above, 
will be of incalcuable service to such teachers. In 
their daily work they can test the principles and 
methods. In time those who have ability, tact, 
and perseverence, will make excellent teachers; as 
good as those who take a normal course. It will 
take longer, and many pupils will be the worse for 
their experiments, but it will be a great improve- 
ment upon present results, and then the improve- 
ment will extend beyond ‘the teacher. If she suc- 
ceeds she will become enthusiastic. If she becomes 
enthusiastic she will impart some of herenthusiasm 
to others, and enthusiasm is a great motive power. 
Let us give every encouragement to the proposed 
course of professional reading.” 





Tue following letter from an eminent gentleman 
in a large city, in a measure explains itself. He 
was urged to accept the position of school trustee, 
much against his will, having formerly served and 
done excellent service in lifting the schools out of 
the bondage of cram and grind. He says: 

“Gentlemen :—I was school trustee two years 
ago, and having had long experience in teaching 
and brought up a large family of children, I was 
painfully impressed with the mechanical and cram- 
min processes and methods used in our schools. 
My expressions of opinion were met with the most 
determined opposition, by men charged with the 
routine of superintendence; and finding I could 
accomplish no amendment, I resigned. After that 
the cramming went on until, in an eighth grade, 
there are twenty studies, of which seventeen are 
obligatory. The complaints of the public grew so 
strong, that our local government sent for me and 
requested me to go into the Board again. I have 
consented. At the first meeting I offered two reso- 
lutions: One aimed at the “multiplicity of studies,” 
the other at the ‘‘percentage examinations to test 
the relative standing of pupils”—which, in many 
cases, are held once or twice a week. If we don’t 
moderate our pace in those two points, the legisla- 
ture will, some day, sweep away the schools. That 
would be a public calamity.” 

In connection with what this gentleman says, we 
notice that the Rev. Solomon Schindler, a Boston 
rabbi, vigorously maintains that educational ‘‘com- 
petition is a curse,” because it treats children as if 
they were all endowed with the same aptitudes. 
*Overwork on the one side,” he says, ‘‘coupled 
with self-conceit; despair on the other, coupled 
with the entire loss of energy, are the result of 
competition in our schools.” He also remarks 
that “competition is immoral because it is based 
upon the law of the survival of the fittest, which, 
however natural it may be, is not a moral law.” 

The people are beginning to find out that some 
reforms are imperative. Our school systems have 
been praised so much, that many have become 
oblivious to facts concerning them. 

So much has been said concerning *‘ improper 
grading,” ‘‘cramming,” and ‘‘over-pressure” in the 
JouRNAL, we can hardly tell what more ought to 
be printed. Light is increasing, and the time is 
not distant when school work will be so arranged 
as to suit the wants of the growing child, and the 
child not made to fit an inflexible course of study. 
Two things are imperative—adaptation in arrang 
ing what pupils shall study, and teachers—not 
hearers of recitations, or examiners, or task-mas- 
ters. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


NORMAL TEACHING. 


Atalk to the by Prot F of the Train Class, Cook County 
Normal School, by Prof. Frye. Reported by I. W. Fitch. 


Let us examine the structure of Asia (rapidly 
drawing on the blackboard an outline of Asia), and 
we will find this to be true (indicating with the 
chalk the locations of the different mountain 
ranges), that from the mountains of Thibet there 
are spurs branching off like the points of a star 
fish, hence we may call Asia the radiate continent. 
If we examine Africa (drawing the outline of the 
continent and the locations of the mountains as 
before), we shall find a structure, as to mountains, 
resembling the mollusk, hence we may call this 
the mollusk continent. Now, examining Euroj.e 
we find a structure resembling the articulate ani- 
mals. (A line is drawn to represent the Alps, 
which stands for the body of an articulate Other 
ranges of mountains stand for the legs and head.) 
We pass to America and find the backbone, or 
vertebrate, structure of mountains to exist. In 
South America we have the Andes for the back- 
bone, the Brazilian mountai"s for the breast-bone, 
and the elevation in the north may be considered 
the collar bone. A talk similar to this with chil- 
dren will fix their attention, arouse their interest, 
and stimulate their imagination to such vigorous 
and pleasurable activity that their memories will 
retain with little difficulty the correct impressions 
of location and relations. I would not tell them 
everything as I do you, but lead them to discover 
for themselves as many resemblances as possible. 
Nor is this all. History can be, and ought to be, 
taught right along in connection with such talks 
on geography. Thus history can be natural as well 
as civil. Thus, in likening the mountain structure 
of the different continents to orders of animals we 
have proceeded from a lower type to a higher. 
History informs us that the races of man, and the 
lowest order’of these races, commenced their ex- 
istence im Asia. Next we read of Africa as being 
populated with people of a higher order: next of 
Europe with people sti!l more advanced, and finally 
of America with its people of the highest type of 
civilization. Of course you all agree with the last 
statement. You perceive that the structure of 
each continent corresponds just in this order of 
advancement to types of animals, which are from 
the radiate to the vertebrate, each one step in ad- 
vance of the other. So Darwin savs. Now, a few 
questions as to the uses of mountains. Who will 
name one use? 

Ans. To catch the moisture of the atmosphere, 
and to collect the same into clouds, thus causing 
rainfall. © 

Ans. They give variations in temperature. 

Ans. They form a protection to the coast. 

T. In the northern part of Asia along the coast 
there are no mountains. How is this coast pro- 
tected? 

afer ebieii Cadedet 0 wegeeed tat coasts in 
the frozen zones are protected sufficiently by the 
ice and frost. 

Ques. There is a long extent of land along the 
west coast of South America, where it never rains. 
Why? 

T. Yes, there is a strip there about one thousand 
miles in length on which it never rains. Why? — 

Ans. Because the winds come from the east in- 
stead of from the west, and all rain is deposited on 
the exstern slope. 

T. We might inquire further why there are no 
winds from the west, but will leave that for another 
talk. Is there any other use of mountains? 

Ans. To modify the force of the winds. If there 
were no mountains the winds would sweep over 
the plains with so much power that they would 
tear everything to pieces 

T. Let us go back to the first answer. If moun- 
tains condense moisture, where in the world do we 
need the highest mountains? 

After some talk it is decided that the tropical 
countries have the greatest need of the highest 
mountains, as the greater heat causes a quicker 


evaporation, making a necessity for more rain than | 


ts ta tonsSabaAlela and the higher hs moun- 
tains the greater the cooling effect upon the atmos- 
phere. 

T. How high must mountains be to be of the 
greatest service? If you get the answer to this 
question you will have the key to the structure of 
any continent. Shall I tell you, or do you wish to 
think the answer out for yourselves? (Some say 
“*Tell us;” others, ‘“‘ Let us think it out for our- 
selves. ”) 

T. As you are to be teachers, and are after de- 

vices, etc., and not mental growth (?) I will tell 
you. Mountains must always be high «nough to 
condense the rain. 
Mr. Frye makes no program of classes for his 
room for more than a day atatime. His reasons 
being, that he aims at harmonious mental growth, 
instead of a certain amount of matter to be gone 
over in a certain time. When he finds his pupils 
capable of thinking clearly in one direction, but 
not in another, he drops fora timeall further study 
of the subject in which they are strong, and brings 
them up on those in which they are weak. 
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DISORDERS OF THE MEMORY. 





(Mind Article No. XX VIL.) 
KINDS OF MEMORY. 


It frequently happens that what we know, as 
well as we know anything, at once, from no known 
cause, is unable to be recalled. 

Instances are not wanting where one’s own name 
is forgotten. A gentleman recently calling at a 
post-office, said: ‘‘Please give me my letters.” 
**What name, sir?” brought no answer, until a 
letter addressed to himself was taken from his 
pocket and handed to the clerk. 

It is not uncommon for persons to meet well- 
known acquaintances and be unable to recall their 
names. The situation under such circumstances 
becomes exceedingly embarrassing, and is fre- 
quently taken as indicating a want of regard. 
This is not the case, for memory of dates and 
names is in no way connected with affection. 

A poor memory of dates is more common than of 
names. Ordinarily, people remember faces pretty 
well. No remark is more common than, *‘I re- 
member you distinctly, but I cannot recall where 
I have seen you. Memories of the following par- 
ticulars differ very widely, as: 

a. Locality where we have been before. 
b. Points of the compass. Some are 
never “‘ turned around ;” others are 
never certain. 
. Names of acquaintances 
Names of historical characters. 
Dates of family events. 
Dates of historical events. 
Words exactly as they were spoken. 
Narrations; some can never tell the 
same story alike two times in suc- 
cession. 
t. Poetry; some easily remember po- 
etry. but can never commit prose. 

These are a few of the many specific kinds of 
memory that exist in varying degrees of strength 
in all persons. 

ONE KIND OFTEN WANTING. 


When this is the case another kind is often very 
strong. A young man of our acquaintance could 
remember with the utmost tenacity any number 
of Gates and names with no exertion. Nothing of 
this nature was ever forgotten. He delighted in 
what, to many others, was distasteful and repul- 
sive. But this same young man could not reason 
out the simplest proposition in geometry, nor could 
he commit the shortest one to memory. In most 
persons some kind of memory is strong. One can 
remember all the various kinds of odors with the 
utmost precision; another can arrange, with no 
error, all the shades of each of the primary colors; 
another can recall the appearance of a house, or 
room, or street, seen but once; another can repro- 


Fah as 


MEMORY IS THE STRONGEST AND WEAKEST. Also, 
teachers should know the peculiarities in the 
memories of each pupil under their care. Jt is 
worse than cruel to require a child to attempt to 
remember what he cannot, but this experiment is 
daily tried, simply because teachers do not know 
that one kind of memory is often wanting, or, at 
best, exceedingly weak. 
MENTAL DISEASES. 


1. The double life. To some people the memory 
of certain daysisa blank. Nothing can be recalled. 
A woman described by Dr. Azam lived two distinct 
lives. In one she was serious, grave, reserved, and 
laborious. In the other she became gay. imagina- 
tive, vivacious, and coquettish. When she was in 
one condition she had no memory of what took 
place in the other condition. Instances like this 
are extreme, but many like them are cften seen 
among young people. At times a child will be 
bright and attentive; then for a time he will be 
dull and absent-minded. We think, “Is it possible 
this is the same child as last week?” Impatiently, 
the inconsiderate teacher says: ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter with you, Mary, I taught you this last Monday, 
and to-day it seems as though you had never heard 
of it before?” The only reply is a wondering stare. 
Children acting in this manner have a mental 
disease, known as amnesia, although in an unde- 
veloped form. They are likely to have attacks of 
somnambulism. 

-This disease is often called an evolution of two 
memories independent of one another. Many 
people live this kind of double life, and it often 
commences to show itself in early childhood. 

2. Memory exaltations. This manifests itself in 
impressions of having been in a certain place, or 
seen certain things, for which no cause can be as- 
signed; also in at once distinctly remembering 
what has been for years forgotten. Several inci- 
dents will be mentioned in our next article illustrat- 
ing this kind of disease. 

8. The decay of memory. Do we ever forget? is 
an interesting question. In old ageit is undeniable 
there is forgetfulness, but it can be traced toa want 
of use Jr certain bodily states the memory suffers, 
and wher >ertain portions of the brain are removed 
a total loss of one kind of memory is effected. 
Children, when partially sick, often forget more 
than they learn. 


WHAT TEACHERS SHOULD DO. 


1. Observe symptoms. They must be menta} 
doctors, and take frequent diagnoses of memory 
phenomena. Is a child absent minded, having the 
habit of looking at the teacher, and yet thinking 
of something else ? Break it up by counter irritants. 
Put before the mind strong motives, tell cheerful 
stories, excite laughter, get the mind away from 
the dream-land, into present light. Never scold. 
One five minutes of fun is better medicine than 
an hour of the stern ‘‘must.” 

2. Look out carefully for morbid influences on 
the memory. Children should never be sentiment- 
al, or love-sick. Hearty affection is grand, but dull, 
lifeless mock love, is a disease. Some young peo 
ple love to read sentimental stories, and think 
them over, and talk about them. Remove such in 
fluences. A hearty, clear, open affection, tempered 
with an abundance of sunlight, good food, pure 
water—outside and in,—clean rooms, and good 
sleep, will drive away a hundred cobwebs from 
sensitive brains and nerves, and wonderfully 
strengthen weak memories. 

3. Tax the memory to the utmost, but do not, 
under any consideration, let the children think 
that you are giving them tasks. When the com- 
plaint is heard, ‘‘O dear, I never can remember 
all this!” it may be certain somebody has erred. It 
is probably the teacher. The memory must work, 
and work hard, if it isto gain strength, butit must 
work willingly and cheerfully. This doctrine is 
sound, and should be preached everywhere. It is 
not work that kills, but unwilling, enforced, un- 
congenial tasks. No beings on earth have more 
active memories than children. Let them exercise 





duce, most correctly, strains of music. 





EACH PERSON SHOULD KNOW ON WHAT POINTS HIS 


them to the utmost of their powers, but willingly, 
cheerfully, and in the ine of their natural desires, 
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MIND QUESTIONS. 


(See JouRNAL Feb. 14.) 

1. Can an idiot have an imagination? 
Can a very young child? Why? 

2. At what time in life is imagination the strong- 
est? 

3. Upon what two things does the vividness of 
imagination depend? 

4. Why do the imaginations of different people 
vary? 

5. Why do teachers often fail in giving imagina- 
tion pictures? 

6. In what way can history be taught so as to 
cultivate the imagination? In what way geogra- 

hy ? 

Pz. Can any imagination be put into dates and 
names of persons and places! 

8. Give the mental effects of a good imagination 
lesson. 

9. Can this faculty be too much cultivated? 
When? Why? How? 


Why? 





* 
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A PROTEST. 


In a recent issue of an educational periodical ap- 
pears the program of examination topics for the 
position of principal in the grammar schools of a 
certain city. A high per cent is required of the ap- 
plicant. Besides the subjects to be taught in the 
several grades, which demand complete familiar- 
ity with even technical phrases, is an exhaustive 
list of professional requirements, knowledge of the 
growth and development of the mind, school man- 
agement and methods. This seems well and justifi- 
able, and so we teachers strive for proficiency in 
our calling, and devote our best energies and a 
large portion of our meagre income to the work, 
when lo! we are met by the fact that in some cities 
Boards of Education select young gentlemen with- 
out special preparation, and with no experience in 
teaching for the principalship of schools. Per- 
sonal interests, local influences, political intrigue, 
these, not special preparations are the necessary 
qualifications for positions. What then, can we 
conclude? That preparation is unnecessary, and 
examination a farce, and thus cease our endeavors; 
or, that Boards are humbugs, and ‘“‘ humbug” the 
people whom they represent? Can our worthy su- 
perintendents and educators be silent over such 
facts ? 

A local paper states that ‘‘ There is to be a lively 
contest among the Republican members for Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. The ‘ book-ring’ 
are, of course, interested.” The dispatch uses 
“are,” wisely, too, for the ‘‘ book-ring’ is not one 
person, nor an insignificant force in the real mov- 
ing power of Boards. Why should there be a 
**contest ” over the presidency, do you ask? What 
is gained therein? Why, the president makes the 
committees on repairs and building, on text-books 
and teachers, and his labor goes not unrewarded. 

When shall we be relieved from this bondage— 
the bondage of selfishness and personal interests 
on the part of officials in our boasted liberty-loving 
country? AN EX-COMMISSIONER. 


+ 


ARTICLES of association incorporating acompany 
to build a tunnel under the East River have been 
filed in Albany. The tunnel is to begin at somecon- 
venient point in Ravenswood, and run by the most 
feasible route below the bed of the east channel of 
the East River to and under Blackwell’s Island, 
thence under the west channel of the East River 
by the most feasible route to an eligible and con- 
venient point in the City of New York on the line 
of First avenue between Thirty-fourth and Eighty- 
sixth streets. The entire length of the tunnel 
will be through solid gneiss rock. It ig intended to 


have two openings, one at each shore of Blackwell’s 
Island. The distance across the East River is 2,110 
feet. The approaches from each end will be about 
700 feet long, making the total length of the tunnel 
3,510 feet, or a little more than two-thirds of a mile. 
The tunnel, it issaid, can be built for one-fifth of 
the cost of a bri.tge, will be no obstruction to navi- 
gation, and can be kept in order at a slight cost 
compared with that of maintaining a bridge. 





THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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TO BE MASTERED BY EVERY TEACHER. 

Compiled and su from the educational exbibit of the 
4. we Schou! of St. Cloud, Minn., at the New Orleans Ex- 

By Henry E. CHAMBERS. 

1. The art of analyzing subject matter and ar- 
ranging its elements, not only in logical order, but 
in an order in which the mind of the learner is 
capable of receiving it. 

a. An order of dependence must be followed. 

b. Perceptive, conceptive, and reasoning faculties 
must be appealed to in their respective order. 

2. The art of arousing the self-activity of the pu- 
pils. 

a. Self-activity is aroused by interest. 

3. The art of impressing what is taught. 

a. Concentration is necessary to retention. 

b. One step must be thoroughly mastered before 
taking another. 

4. The art of cultivating intellectual power. 

a. Power acquired by learning lasts longer than 
the thing learned. 

b. The mind is formed by being furnished. 

c. Faculties must be cultivated in the order in 
which they will act. 

d. Faculties are developed through the perform- 
ance of those functions whichit is their office to 
perform. 

e. The mind, as a whole, admits of cultivation at 
every step of development. 

f. The strength of any facvlty, and the desire to 
exercise it, is great according az it has been more 
or less called into action. 

g. Easy or monotonous exercise injures the mind. 

5. The art of cultivating powers of expression. 

a. Loose habits of expression lead to loose habits 
of thought; loose habits of thought lead to lying. 

6. The art of cultivating executive power. 

a. ‘‘ Knowledge comes by eyes wide open and 
working hands.” 

7. The art of cultivating moral powers. 

a. Order, neatness, discipline, beauty of sur- 
roundings, are means towards a moral effect. 

b. Order of moral development. 

ist, quick, vivid feeling. 
2nd, sound judgment. 
3rd, right action. 

c. Happiness is necessary to moral health. 

8. The art of cultivating ssthetic powers. 

a, We learn to love order and beauty by seeing 
it around us. 

b. We learn to appreciate the beautiful by at- 
tempting to produce it. 

9. The art of economizing power in the school- 
room. 

a. ‘‘ The greatest good to the greatest number.” 

b. The measure of information is not what the 
teacher ean give, but what the pupil can receive. 

10. The art of awakening a sense of the humorous. 

Aims.—To enliven dull routine. To create vivid 
associations and thus aid retention. To enable pu- 
pils to detect resemblances between widely differ- 
ent things. To promote discipline by breaking up 
a bad spirit and creating a cheerful atmosphere. 





For THE SoHOO.L JOURNAL. 
SELECTIONS FOR WRITTEN REPRO- 
DUCTION. 


Copyright, 1884, 
By Epwarp R. SHaw. 
MERCURY AND THE WOODMAN, 

A woodman was cutting down a tree on the bank 
of a river, and, by chance let his hatchet fall, 
which dropped into the water and immediately 
sank. Being, therefore,in great distress for the 
loss of it, he sat down and bitterly bemoaned him- 
self. Upon this, Mercury appeared to him, and, 
hearing the cause of his grief, dived to the bottom 
of the river, and, coming up again, showed the 
man a golden hatchet, demanding if that were 
his. He said it was not. Upon which Mercury 
dived the second time and br-ught up a silver one. 





The man refused it also, He dived a third time 





and fetched up the very hatchet which was lost. 
upon sight of this the poor man was overjoyed, 
and took it with all humility and thankfulness, 
Mercury was so pleased with the fellow’s honesty 
that he presented him with the other two as a re. 
ward for his just dealings. The man having told 
his companions what had happened, one of them 
went presently to the river's side, and purposely 
let his hatchet fall into the stream, then sitting 
down upon the bank he began weeping and lament. 
ing as if he had been really and sorely afflicted, 
Mercury appeared as before, and, diving, brought 
him up a golden hatchet, asking if that were the 
hatchet he had lost. Transported at sight of the 
precious metal, he answered ‘‘ Yes,” and greedily 
held out his hand to snatch it. But the god, de. 


testing his impudence and dishonesty, not only re. 
fused to give him that, but would not so much as 
let him have his own hatchet again. 
the best policy.” 


** Honesty is 


THE COOCOA-NUT CRAB. 


A great crub he is, who walks upon the tips of 
his toes, a foot high above the ground. And be- 
eause he has often nothing to eat but cocoa-nuts, 
cocoa-nuts he has learned to eat, and after a fash- 
ion which it would puzzle you to imitate. Some 
say that he climbs up the stems of the cocoa-nut 
tree, and pulls the fruit down for himself; but that, 
it seems, he does not usually do. What he does is 
this: when he finds a fallen cocoa-nut, he begins 
tearing away the thick husk and fibre witb his 
strong claws; and he knows perfectly well which 
end to tear it from, namely, from the end where 
the three eye-holes are, which you call the monk- 
ey’s face, out of one of which, you know, the 
young cocoa-nut tree would burst forth. And 
when he has got to the eye-holes he hammers 
through one of them with the point of his heavy 
claw. So farso good; but how is he to get the 
meat out? He cannot put his claw in. What, 
then, think you, he does? He turas himself round, 
puts in a pair of his hind piucers, which are very 
slender, and with them scoops the meat out of the 
cocoa-nut, and so puts his dinner into his mouth 
with his hind feet. And even the cocoa-nut husk 
he does not waste, for he lives in deep burrows 
which he makes, like a rabbit; and being a luxuri- 
ous crab and liking to sleep soft in spite of his 
hard shell, he lines them with a quantity of cocoa- 
nut fibre, picked out clean and fine, just as if he 
were going to make cocoa-nut matting of it. 

Cas, KINGSLEY. 


» 


IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


By H. L. Sirs, before N. C. Teachers’ Association. 


1. Theoretical.— (a) The intimate relation and in. 
terdependence of mind and body. They act and 
react on each other. 

b. The body and its organs are the means by 
which the mind obtains its knowledge. The mind 
alone cannot communicate with matter. 

ec. It is through the body that the mind holds 
communion with other minds. Without the body 
and its organs, the mind is powerless, and alone 
incapable of receiving or communicating know!- 
edge or of influencing other minds. 

2. Pructical.—(a) Actual pain of ill-health and 
disease. 

b. Loss of pleasure arising from imperfect 
health. 

c. Loss of working power and usefulness occa 
sioned by ili-health and disease. 

d. Imposition on one’s friends. Sickness is self- 
ish; continually absorbs from others without ret- 
dering due return. 

e. Frequency of bodily deformity and lack of 
physical completeness. 

f. Transmission of all these ills to one’s posterity. 

g. The fact that Americans, and especially Amer" 
can women, are noted the world over for ill-health 
and lack of bodily vigor. ‘ 

COURSE TO BE PURSUED. 

1. Correct obvious physical defects and bad 
habits. 

a. Hobbling or awkward gait. 
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b. Carrying one shoulder higher than the other. 
c. Allowing shoulders to drop forward on chest. 
d. Curved back or rounded shoulders. 

e. One-sided carriage of the body. 

f. Turned-in toes. 

g. Ungraceful attitudes, bad habits of breathing, 
sitting, etc. 

2. Adopt such a course of Physical Exercises as 
shall keep the body vigorous and in good working 
order. 

Nore.—In choosing Calisthenic Exercises, let 
utility, and not beauty, be the basis of selection. 

Make the school play-grounds pleasant and at- 
tractive; fit them with the various appliances for 
active bodily exercise, and instruct the pupils in 
their use; encourage the pupils of both sexes in all 
out-door sports and games conducive to physical 
development. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
VICINITY GEOGRAPHY: ITS USE AND 
ABUSE. 


By M, A. MILER, of Binghamton, N. Y. 


That method in teaching is best which furnishes 
the pupil with the key that unlocks the coming 
mysteries, and makes the subject attractive to 
him. Schools will do their work well when they 
prepare children to become investigators, in short, 
all methods should tend to make students of pu- 
pils and investigators of men and women. 

In many schools, teachers spend a whole year, 
and often more, in the study of the city, town, and 
county, requiring the pupil to memorize che lo- 
cation of small villages, the descriptions of little 
creeks, the names of city, town, and county offi- 
cers, ete. 

I recognize the advantage of making a practical 
application of the study of geography, and the 
points of direction to the immediate vicinity; 
it is not the simple facts concerning the little creek 
under the hill that should be impressed, or the 
location of some small village near by, but that 
this creek resembles all others in many respects, 
and that a river is only a larger stream. Show the 
pupils a hill; have them climb it if you choose; then 
tell them that a mountain is a very large hill. Take 
them to a pond,and tell them that if it were so large 
that they could not see across it, and had an out- 
let, it would be called a lake. Look about the pond 
for an island; show them its peculiarities. Find a 
cape, a peninsula, or any other natural feature, 
but do not spend your time in looking after many 
of the same kind. Make them conversant with all 
the industries of the town. Show them the little 
world around them. 

Returning to the school-house, have the class 
draw a map of the vicinity, locating the school- 
house and the important points. The order of 
these lessons should be: ist, school-room; 24, 
school -grounds; and 8d, village. Let the horizon 
bound the vicinity-geography taught in any school. 

There is no doubt but that synthetic geography 
should be taught first, i. e., Weshould put together 
the known and get the application before we go to 
the unknown. There is more danger of doing too 
much of this kind of work after it is begun than 
there is of doing too little. Do not follow this plan 
until the pupils think they must see a thing in or- 
der to have it true, or that every thing must be 
pointed out to them. 

The discipline obtained by hard study is often of 
as much, if not more, value to the pupil than the 
facts learned. But it is not necessary to make 
geography a dry study; it can be made charming 
as well as instructive. 

“Teach only the important facts to beginners; 
many of the locations of the smaller towns, rivers, 
etc., together with the lengths of rivers are quite 
4s profitably forgotten as remembered.” 

Do not continue the oral study of geography 
beyond the point where a book can be used to an 
advantage. 

I first learned this: ‘‘The earth is round, and, like 
a ball, hangs swinging in the air.” Of course I did 
not comprehend the idea, but the discipline of 
learning it enabled me to learn and rememaber other 








points more easily. The fact of the earth's being 
round was learned ‘‘once for all.” Not so when the 
teacher tells the pupil that Mr. Black is sheriff of 
the county. This will cause him to make a mis- 
take when Mr. Brown takes his place. 

Pupils are never in a better condition to receive 
truths and remember them than while young. 
Therefore, after taking enongh of the vicinity to 
understand the application, the teacher should pre- 
sent the world as a whole, reverse the method and 
come towards the known. From this time ana- 
lytic geography should be pursued, selecting only 
the most important facts at first, until he returns 
to the school-house from whence he started. The 
order of this study should be: Ist, globe; 2d, 
grand divisions; 8d, native country; 4th, state; 
and 5th, county, town, etc. 

A good writer on the subject has said: ‘* The first 
time I go over the world with a pupil I do not 
hurry, and I am not too particular. The next time 
I require more. After a basis is thus laid, the chil- 
dren are ready to enjoy history, voyages, and 
travels, and all books that describe the countries 
with whose geography they are acquainted.” 





HISTORY SKETCH. 





THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


When King George found he could not make the 
Massachusetts colonists submit to the ‘“‘ Stamp 
Act,” and pay a high price for paper marked with 
his seal, he decided that he would lay a tax upon 
their tea, and that they should be made to pay it. 
As tea seemed so necessary to the comfort of the 
people, the king felt sure that they would yield to 
his will. But the colonists knew that this was 
wrong, and after a good deal of talk on the matter 
they decided they would not touch the king's tea. 
Word was sent across the ocean to them that in a 
short time three ships would land bringing to them 
the tea they must buy. Two weeks was spent in 
consulting what should be done. In the mean 
time the ships arrived and lay rocking in the har- 
bor. The people then requested the Governor to 
send the ships immediately back to England, but 
he replied that they should not leave the wharf un- 
til the tax was paid. This roused the indignation 
of the colonists so much that they resolved to take 
the work into their own hands; and so, in the 
dusk of the evening, a company of men dressed 
like wild-looking Indians, in their war-paint and 
feathers, appeared on the decks of the ships, and in 
a few minutes the boxes were opened, and the 
fragrant tea was emptied into the gently rolling 
waves of Boston harbor. 

The “ Boston Tea Party ” occurred on the 16th of 
December, 1773. The place where the tea ships 
lay was at Griffin’s wharf, now called Liverpool 
wharf. The following poem was published soon 
after, in the Pennsylvania Packet newspaper, un- 
der the title, ‘‘ A New Song, to the plaintive tune 
of * Hogier’s Ghost.’” 

‘« As near beauteous Boston lying, 
On the gently-swelling flood, 


Without tack or pendant flying, 
Three ill-fated tea ships rode, 
** Just as glorious Sol was setting, 
On the wharf a po rte crew, 
Sons of freedom, fear —- 
Suddenly appeared in ° 
“ Armed with hammers, axes, and chisels, 
Ww ms new for — Lae 
Towards the herbage-freig versels 
They approach with dreadful speed. 
‘* Quick as thought the ships were boarded, 
Hatches burst and chests displayed ; 
Axes, hammers help afforded,— 
What a glorious crash they made ! 
‘‘ Squash, into the deep descended 
Cursed weed of China’s coast ; 
Thus at once our fears were ended ; 
British rights shall ne’er be lost. 


« ins, once more hoist your streamers, 
your sails and plow the wave ; 
Tell your masters they were dreamers 
When they thought to cheat the brave.” 





“Though thy path be dark as night, 
There is 4 Lake to guide the humble; 


TABLE TALK. 





From one who has had a long experience in the trials 
peculiar to teaching cume these few words of advice: 
When the exercises of the day are ended, remain a 
few minutes alone in the room. If your work has been 
well done you will enjoy a quiet feeling of satisfaction ; 
if, on the contrary, you have failed in some respects, 
ask for higher wisdom than your own to guide you in 
the future. If vexed with wayward or vicious pupils, 
strive to think of them as immortal beings whose wel- 
fare depends largely upon your faithfulness and pa- 
tience. . 
When a pupil asks a question on any subject that you 
do not understand clearly, tell him all you know about 
it, with a frank statement that there are some points in 
it you have not yet been able to settle satisfactorily. 
Direct him to other sources of information. True, he 
may lose some of his confidence in your ability to in- 
struct him, but he will respect your honesty ; whereas, 
if you sacrifice principle to pride, giving him a vague 
and obscure explanation, he may rest content with it. 
A confession of ignorance on the part of a teacher is 
humiliating, yet it isalsoa powerful stimulant. Will 
not a person rouse all his energies to master the subject 
he is required to teach, rather than be compelled to ac- 
knowledge his inability. 
When favored with a visit from your cemmissianer, 
proceed with your work as though he were not present 
so that he may form a true opinion of your methods. 
Ask him to point out defects, and strive to correct them. 
Your anxiety to improve will awaken that feeling of 
sympathy which should always exist between that offi- 
) cer and his teachers. When the parents visit the school, 
ask them for criticism, and if any are offered take them 
kindly. After careful consideration, if you feel that 
they are well founded, remedy the difficulty; but if yeu 
think they have no cause for complaint, courteously 
state the reasons of your course, and continue it, even 
if opposed. The teacher must be actuated by higher 
motives than the approval of his patrons or the salary 
he receives. Others may censure, but God is not un- 
righteous to forget the work and labor of love, and will 
render to each of us according as his work shall be. 

> HATTIE STEVENSON. 

* 

On page 153, of the SoHoot JouRNAL of March 8, 
under the head of ‘‘ Van Buren County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mich.,” occurs this question, *‘ Should we oblige 
children to go through a syllogistic statement of prob- 
lem, or should we allow them to give simply the results?” 
Our duty as teachers is not to rob the child of his valu- 
able time in following the useless statements of a ppob- 
lems adopted in many of the schoolsof the present day. 
We are to prepare them for the practical life-work with 
which we are surrounded, and for the places they soon 
will be called to fill. 

Do not adopt a theoretical course of rut routine which 
business life discards. Business does not stop to 
theorize over the dry detail of misspent time in reaching 
results, The successful business man is he who reaches 
results in the least time. If one pound of sugar costs 8 
cents the child wishes to know at once what 3 pounds 
will cost at the same rate. It is useless to comment on 
the absurdity of reducing such deductions to practice. 
A person who would attempt such a routine in public 
would be considered a fit subject for a straight-jacket. 

_ * B. 
» 

The contributor of *‘ A Protest” sets forth one of the 
greatest evils in the management of the schools. He 
should take courage, however, from the state of things 
he pictures. The fact that there are Boards that de- 
mand a high standard of qualifications is encouraging. 
Where such boards exist are found good schools. They 
realize the worth of goud teaching, and are willing to 
pay for it. They are raising the profession to its proper 
platform. The much needed divorce of all school 
offices from politics will be brought about when teachers 
agitate the matter sufficiently to create a public senti- 
ment in favor of it. 


© 7 
— 


We would like to know how many teachers find the 
“News of the Week” servicable. The question has 
arisen as to whether the space could not be filled with 
material more helpful in the school-room than the news, 
which, doubtless, many obtain from the newspapers. 
Please let as know if you think this department can be 
dispensed with, or, if not, how it can be improved. 





OF all thieves, fools are the worst; they rob you 
of time and temper. 
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LETTERS. 


PERSONAL. 





We are overwhelmed with questions of a technical 
nature. Kind friends, forbear! The editors of this 
paper are working hard, night and day, week in and 
week out, Aifty solsa weeks in a year, to make it what it 
ought to be. eare justas anxious to help you as 
you are to help us. ell sit up nights, go without our 
dinners in order to make the JOURNAL what it ought to 
be, but we cannot answer all sorts of questions. 

One person wants a full outline of the work of Horace 
Mann. Excellent idea! It would give us great pleas- 
ure to comply with his request, but it would take half 
a day’s time, and in the meanwhile the printers are 
idle for want of copy. Weare asked to diagram certain 
sentences, solve knotty problems in arithmetic and al 

bra. Requests of this character come every mail. 
We will do the best we can; just the best we can. Cap 
we do more? Can you do more? If we cannot answer 
your questions, kind friends, don’t get angry and say we 
are crusty and impolite. Put yourself in our place. 


(3) Who was “ Beautiful Helen of Maine,” who Se: 
sented H. W. Longfellow with an iron pen? (2) 0) 
was the first poet laureate of England? (3) What three 
sovereigns of England were noted for their literary pro- 
ductions? (4) Which stands first in the literature of the 
present century, England or the United States? (5) 
Who is the Addison of America? B. H. 
{(1) Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park St., Bos- 
ton, publishers of =o. poems, say that the lady 
referred to in ‘‘ The Iron Pen” is Miss Helen Hamlin, 
of Bangor. (2) John Key, appointed by Edward IV. 
(3) Alfred I., Henry VIII, and James I. (4) This is a 
matter of much dispute. Eugene Lawrence says: ‘‘The 
genius of literature finds its fairest field in the Ameri- 
can continent,” and that ‘“‘the number of really excel- 
lent poets who have won an indestructible fame is suffi- 
cient alone to refute the suggestion that the new world 
has been outdone by Europe in mental productiveness.” 
(5) A mere matter of opinion. Addison is noted for refine- 
ment, delicacy, and precision. He was the prince of 
essayists. Nathaniel Hawthorne is noted for the trans- 
nt pres, | of his style. Mr. Longfellow said of 
Hoptherns’s anguage: ‘‘ It is as clear as running wa- 
ters are; indeed, he uses words merely as ag 
stones, upon which with a free and youthful bound, his 
spirit crosses and recrosses the bright and rushing 
stream of thought.”—S.] 


(1) How is the length of a degree of longitude at any 
int porth or south of the equator found? (2) What is 
he length of a degree of longitude half way from the 
equator to the poles? (8) Why does not “ earth” begin 
with a capital? J. 8. 8. 
{) It is computed by a theorem in trigonometry, viz: 
‘* Radius is to the cosine of the latitude as the length of 
a degree at the equator is to the length of a degree at 
that latitude.” , for demonstration, Loomis’s Trig- 
onometry, page 145. (2) Length of a degree in latitude, 
45 degrees, is equal to 42.48 nautical miles. (3) We 
name the sun, the moon, the equator, and many other 
particular objects, without a capital; for the word 
“the” may give a particular meaning to a common 
noun without converting it into a proper name. Earth, 
— Fhe should, of course, begin with a cap- 
ital.—C, J. 


(1) Why is it incorrect to say ‘‘One hundred and 
one”? (2) Why cannot wasps sting a person when he 
holds his breath? (3) Can a ball be thrown from the 
hand in such a manner as to increase its speed after 
leaving the hand? If not, please explain what is known 
in base-ball as the “‘ in shoot.” E. G. 

{(t) lt is not incorrect, for it conveys the idea prop- 
erly—just as the old phras:., “twenty and four.” You 
do not say five thousand and four hundred, or thirty 
and six. (2) There is abundant evidence that wasps can 
oting it yea hold your breath. (8) No. The pitcher twists 
the so that when it leaves his hand it appears to 
the batsman as if it were going towards the outer end 
of his bat, whereas the bull after curving out recurves 
inward and passes close to the body of the batsman, 
completely deceiving him in many cases. The out- 
shoot, the up-shoot, and the down-shoot are somewhat 
similar. The up and down need no curve.—S.] 


What is meant by French Spoliation Claims ; also 
what action is Congress taking on that bill, and what is 
the bill for? J. E. B. 

{In the general European war against Napoleon, Eng- 
land blockaded Erance, and France England. The con- 

uence was American shipping, which was doing 
nearly all the carrying trade, suffered great damage. 
This «as one of the causes of the war of 1812. Andrew 
Jackson forced the payment of a large indemnity from 
Louis Phillippe, of ce, te make good the damages 
suffered by American shipowners. Congress has passed 
a bill creating a ‘‘Court of Claims,” before which all 
claims against the French government for spoliation 
during the above mentioned period shall be presented 
for adjudication.—5S. ] 


Do the Orinoco and Amazon rivers unite, or do they 
have separate sources? If they unite, please state the 
direction of the tides. Cc. W. W. 

[The Orinoco and the largest northern tribu’ of 
the Amazon have a common source in Venezuela. The 
Amazon itself rises in Peru. Itis possible by cange to 


pass from the Atlantic up the Amazon to the womge i cialist. 


up the Negro to the Orinoco, thence down to the Atlan- 
tic by passing around the cataracts. The head of tide- 
water on the Orinoco is at Bolivar, 250 miles from the 
ocean, On the Amazon the tide is felt 400 miles above 
its mouth. Do not what you mean by ‘‘the 
direction of the tides.”—S.] 


J. M. HawortTs, General Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, died recently at Albuquerque, N. M. 


ProF. ALBERT SALISBURY, for many years State Institute 
Conductor in Wisconsin, is Supt. of Education for the Am. 
Missionary Association, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 


THE REv. Dr, HitcHcock, President of the Union Theo- 
jeqieal powninesy. will sail for Europe on April 3, returni 
before the opening of the fall term of the seminary. 


Rev. Robert Torrance, Inspector of the Guelph Public 
Schools, has been admi' 


, without lication 
o) amor of the Canadian Postal College of the’ Natural 
ences. 


The Hon. Eugene Schuyler, ex-minister to Greece, 
a course of lectures at Cornell University, on y 
Feb. 17. The general subject will be: “The Mac of 


our Foreign Relations;”’ the special oo being, “ The 
State ‘and ” “The novhar Gorvise,” 
“The Diplomatic Service,” and “Our Foreign Relations 
and Interests.” 


Mr. Henry Sabin, of Clinton, Iowa, has accepted an in- 
vitation to address the Neb State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Lincoln, March 31st. On account of this en 
ment, Mr. Sabin declined an invitation to act on the 
committee of fifty to represent the National Educational 
Association at New Orleans, Feb. 24th, 25th and 26th. 


H. P. STODDART, of Madison, has been engaged to take 
the place of Prof. T. B. Pray, who is — actin 
dent of the’Normal school at Whitewater, Wis., an 
rancis A. Palmeter, of Potsdam, N. Y., occupies the posi- 
tion left vacant by the marriage of zabeth Hargrave. 
Prof. Albert Salisbury has been elected President of the 
State Normal School at this place. 


Lord Coleridge says that when in America he was struck 
by the absence of childhood. Americans defer to their 
children, ask their opinions, allow them the general atten- 
tion, force social obliga 
from ‘‘all the sweet dependence of their 7." making 
ows persons of them before English children have left 

he nursery. 


Pror. MILNE, of Tokio University is about to establish 
a subterranean observatory at Takaslima, in a very deep 
coal mine, for the purpose of determining what connection 
exists between the earthquake ——— and meteorolog- 
ical phenomena belonging to the earth’s surface, such as 
— barometrical pressure, tides, tidal waves, and so 
orth. 


Mr. EDWARD C. CARRIGAN has resigned _ his tion as 
head-master of the Boston Evening High School. Mr. Car- 
rigan has been in charge of the present evening high 
school since its establishment in 1881, and has given emi- 
nent sa’ tion. Besides his work here, he has been inter- 
ested in educational matters generally, being a member of 
the State Board of Education. His on will make 
a vacancy which it will be hard to fill. 


Pror. GEO. W. TWITMYER recently received very flatter- 
ing testimonials of esteem on the occasion of his leaving 

atsontown, Pa., to take charge of the schools of Hones- 
dale, same State. The meeting was one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic ever held in that place. From a cundition 
of utter lack of system, Prof. Twitmyer has placed the 
schools of Watsontown among the v best of the schools 
of the Keystone State. There is no doubt concerning the 
character of the work he will do in Honesdale. 


Hon. A. P. Stone, of Springfield, Mass., severely criti- 
cises some of the present conditions of the public educa- 
tional —— He says the greatest need of a large num- 
ber of hers is a knowledge of their business; that in 
very many cases pupils are taught to memorize instead of 
being led to a working understanding of fundamental 
principles. “There is no Saaaing Ge fact,” he remarks, 
‘that all along the educational horizon there is going on a 
contest between —y— 4 and cram ; between inde- 

ndent and routine work.” He regards it to be the chief 

uty of the teacher to make well-trained, self-raised men 
rather than produce mathematicians, chemists, or litera- 
tors. These views of the teacher’s obligations to society 
have been so frequently expressed of late as to indicate a 
decided reaction against the machine system. The person- 
ality of the teacher himself is wing to be regarded as 
more and more important. That which was so in the 
character of the old schoolmaster of a long time is 
pe gy be pro preciation. It seems to be the opinion 
of the best authorities that children cannot be coined like 
dollars.—Currant, Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


PrRoF. IsAAc H. HALL has been elected President, Geo 
re and Caskie Harrison Vice-Presidents, and Frederic 
A. Fernald, Secre and Treasurer of the New York 
b.anch of the Spelling Reform Association. At the meet- 
ing the subject, ‘‘Freedmen and Phonetics,” was consid- 
ered, the Rev. D. P. Lindsley opening the discussion. The 
branch voted to recommend that a te te ext-books in simpli- 
fied spelling be used in tenahing the of the South. 
The subject for the meeting on June 10 is ‘“‘ The Best Form 
of Simplified Spelling for Teaching the Illiterate.” 


PrRoF, JOHN FisKE has been delivering a series of inter- 
| and valuable lectures in this city, on the early his- 
tory of our country. 


CONNECTICUT.—The State school fund has been in- 
creased in the pee! two or three years, and the allowance 
for each child o — age is this year eighty cents, an in- 

cents. 

Prof. Churchill netted the 
Pree Kindergarten Association abou 
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ccess. 

New Haven teachers are having frequent Normal class 
exercises. Saturdays they practice for an hour business 
penmanship, under the instruction of F. A. Cargill, a spe- 


of the State Normal 
on “ Busy Work” to the 
of New Haven. Much has 


Feb, 27, Miss H. A. Li 
School, gave an afternoon’s 
teachers of the 
already been done in 


WEF cterunes/ef Bhteeh 6 wes tap cometen sO0 tetas end 
interesting teachers’ meeting at New Haven, under direc- 





tions on them, and cut them. off|S. 


line in New Haven within the} 1 


tion of Supt. 8. T. Dutton. The with the 
of our national elen F. of the 
Sta' ormal School, ed and illustrated her method 


of introducing the y of fractions into t 


he 
grades. — Listeseld, of N R. L, red 
ractical ad on Rea and Tanguage. ‘These ints 
ve been strongly pushed in the New Haven schools for 
uccess. jally i 


the last year or two with gratifying s . espec: in 
the attention given to natural reading, supplementary bey 
ter, and the teaching of language without text books ip 
the lower grades. F, 


ILLINOIS.—The College of Northern Illinois has arrang- 
ed a course of instruction for thes ring term especially for 
teachers. According to the published circular, it will be 
an excellent opportunity for teachers who have taught 
during part of the year, to spend the remaining part in 
stud . This is one of the new institutions of the West, 
founded only a few years and is located at Dakota, [1]. 
Rev. F. Wetzel is its resilient. 

The case of a pupil expelled from the public school at 
Rogers Park, one of the suburbs of Chicago, for not taking 
a respectful tion during the o mm ben ge exercises 
of the school, on the ground of a holic, is likely to 
attract considerable attention. It has already been brought 
before the courts. 


IOWA.—A Normal Institute will be held at Clear Lake, 
from March 80 to April 9. L. L. Klinefelter, Co. Supt. 
Profs. E. M. Cotton, A. W. Wier, A. R Sale, and T. B. 
Miller will conduct the exercises. 

Supt. J. A. LAPHAM, of New Hampton, Iowa, has sent us 
an excellent outline of practical work from the school of 
Prof. O. A. McFarland, Principal of the New Hampton 
School. Supt. Lapham is one of the “live” supervising 
officers in the progressive State of Iowa. 


INDIANA.—The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Mitchell, April 2 and 3. Among the 
exercises will be: Paper un ‘ e of Educational 
Thought,” Prof. E. A. Bryan, Pres’t Vincennes University: 
one on “The Limit of the Practical in Teaching,” C. fF 
Coffin, Supt. Schools New Albany; “Our Country Schools,” 

 B. Boyd, Supt. Daviess County ; “sthetics in Common 
School Education,” Mrs. Alice rid , Assistant H.S., 
Salem, Ind.; “‘ Natural Science if Elementary Schools,” 
Prof. 0. P. Jenkins, ‘Natural Science,” State Normal, Terre 
Haute ; “ Will Power,” Prof. J. K. Beck, Prin. para- 
tory Dept., State University ; ‘‘ Education and the Spirit of 
the Age,’’ A. H. Kennedy, Supt. Schools, Rockport, Ind.; 
‘Part of the Teacher in the Development of Civilization,” 
G. L. McIntosh, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


KENTUCKY.—The ultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege is in a more flow ng condition now than ever be- 
fore in the history of that institution. The average attend- 
ance has been r, and a better class of students have 
attended. Kentucky University, now a se institu- 
tion, has 190 academic, and 80 theological students, which 
a vp ete de SS eaaeinel awit es 
town college are ap e ple of the vicinity and 
elsewhere for an additional endbortnaat of $100,000. 
The le of Princeton want $10,000 for an additional 
building. for the Collegiate Institute there. The first day 
$3,500 was subscribed. e commencement exercises of 
the Louisville Medical College took place Feb. 27—75 
graduates. 


MARYLAND. — Col. Parker’s lecture at Baltimore, 
March 7, was received with warm admiration. Members 
itendents 
h schoo! 


of the school board, su % ‘essors of the 
university, college, and 1, and from all 
the schools of the city, besides members of the clergy and 
the bar, assembled to hear him. 


MINNESOTA.—Mr. A. D. Campbell expects to close his 
en, nent at Hokah and in the profession simultane- 
ously, May 20. 

Co. Supt. R. W. Richards will hold teachers’ written 
examinations as follows: Blue Earth City, March 20; 
Winnebago City, March 21; Delevan, March 24; Wells, 
March 25. examinations and training schools will be 
held at various places later in the season. In order to 
_— lete a _— , it will be necessary to begin promptly 
a’ o’cloc 

Institutes to be held soon are as follows: March 23, Lake 
City, Conductors, T. H. Kirk and H. Whitherstine ; Co. 
Supt., S. A. Foster. March 23, Rochester, C. W. Hyde, S. 
Sprague, and S. S. Parr ; Co. Supt., F. L. Cook. arch 

, Le Sueur, J. T. McCleary and J. H. Gates; Co. Supt., 
H. E. Gibbon. March 2°, Excelsior, T. A. Kirk and Sam’! 
T Sp e: Co. Supt.,C. W. Smith. March 30, wand 
Eye, J. T. McCl and 8. E. § ee Co. ~—_ J.B. 

elikanje. March 30, Morris, C, W. Hyde and H. With- 
erstine ; Co. Me J. A. Johnson. April 6, St. Charles, 
T. H. Kirk and Darius Stewart ; Co. Supt., John Kohner. 
April 6, Austin, J. T. McC and S. E. Sprague ; Co. 
Supt. C.D. Belden. ape 6, Wadena, C. W. Hyde and 
H. Witherstine ; Co. pt., Jno. Harding. April 13, 
Preston, J. T. McCleary and S. E. Sprague : Co. Supt., 
Jno. Brady. April 13, Luverne, T. H. kK and H. With- 
erstine ; Co. Supt., J. 8. Helm. ’ April 18, Windom, C. W. 
Hyde and J. H. ; Co, Supt., S. J. Robinson. April 

. Fairmont, T. H. Kirk and H. Witherstine: Co. Supt., 
D. P. Sackett. . 20, Alexandria, C. W. Hyde and S. 
E. Sprague ; Co. Supt., W. H. Sanders. April , Jackson, 
J. T. McCleary an i. Witherstine ; . Supt., P. J. 
Knox. A 27. Glenwood, C. W. Hyde and S. E. 
Sprague ; Co. Supt., J. Crozier. 


N. Y. STATE.—The Rockland Co. Teachers’ Institute 
will be held at Spring Valley, March 30, to April8. Con- 
ductor, Prof. J. Johonnot, by Prof. L. B. Newell. 
topics by Supt WB iuggles, brof LB Newell, Prot 

y Supt. W. B. Ruggles, Prof. L. B. Newell, Prof. 
Gite. and Dr. Jerome Allen. 

Ontario Nae | Teachers’ Institute will begin at Canan- 

daigua, March 30. Profs. Bouton and Barnes, instructors. 
G. V. CHAPIN and A. C. ALDRIGE, Com’rs. 

AN educational council has been o; in 
county, N. Y. It holds monthly mee Prof. Larkins, 
of Fayetteville, is eetiens, e last meeting was held in 
the office of Supt. Edward Smith, Syracuse. 

NEW JERSEY.—EssEx Co. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The a a meeting of the Essex Co. Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the High School Newark, 
on Saturday, March 21, at 9:50 o’clock, A. M. :80—Open- 

Exercises. 9:45-—Miscellaneous ess. 9:50—“A 

Talk with Teachers,” by the President. A discussion of 
e will Go opened by Mr, A. Georiatt, of Newark. 
10:40—An A “Heredity and Educa- 

tion.” by Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of Montclair. A dis- 
cussion of the will be opened by Supt. Wm. N. Bar- 





’ Geo. O. TarLor, Pres. 
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OHIO.—In the schools of Kalida, Mr. L.H. Murlin Prin- 
of the W: Memorial 
, part ashington 


an 
hich was to give a picture of 
te days ofthe Ploneers g speeches were made 


pessanty. 


OREGON.—The Kindergarten of was opened at 
— in August, —y-" with Mrs. line Dunla) — 
Princi The number o t yeutls mm the school varies 
about 15 in the rainy mon to about 30 in the spring ond 
fall. has also also organized a a training class for 
wane, In on Ne the pwns Baivate eee chet r Row 

d, and su —_ 
hy the Por ree -Kindergarte an Bociety, mod 


neglected children. to ctena 
Pan be and for the iia at of the ea who do me Mreel 


Te to bene ine on: Nyfonee beg Be vate kin- 
‘ only opened last Rovene already 


ane = Thoug: 

more children are eupelied an one teacher can e care 
of ; an assistant has been provided, and another school 
will — 5a Genes =s ae part of the city. Mrs. A 
lap, through whose e society was organized, is 
superintendent of the school. 7 

The State Normal School is situated at Monmouth Polk 
county; it was created by the ety Assembl a 1882. 
The first year’s attendance was 104, the present, 216. The 
full course takes three years of study, but persons havi 
the requisite sch: “ their ad pee attention 
to the professional course and p 
lete it in one professional diploma. 

ree scho’ ps are distributed to the different counties 
of the State, in proportion to the school population. 

At the recent election, the old series of text-books was 
adopted, entire, for the State, with the exception of Clark’s 
Normal Gramm just ad ed, 

e ure, us journ a 
for the erection of a new buildi for the "State Or niversty 
at Eugene, and created two new State Normal Schoo! 
one at Weston, in Umatella county, and one at Oren’ 
Douglas county. The school at Westen, being the only one 
in Eastern Oregon, will soon be one of the most prominent 
a atene in the State. Prof. J. M. Taylor is its Prin- 

i 
: eel normal institute is to be held in Weston next 
June, which will be one of the largest and most important 
gatherings of teachers ever known in Oregon. 

The Normal Monthly is the name of a new educational 
magazine published at Weston. Itis the only teacher’s 
paper in the State. 

bn account of her educational enterprise, and the hi > 
intelligence of her people, Weston is frequently called t 
“Athens” of Oregon. 

STaTE Supt. E. B. McE.Roy is one of the ablest and most 
efficient educators on the Pacific Coast. He has done much 
to elevate the condition of the schools of Oregon, for which 
the friends of education in the State can never be too 


grateful. 


PENNSYLVANIA. ce Co. Teachers’ Institute 
was held at Calawissa, March 7 

In Monroe township, Juniata Co., the teachers are paid 
twenty-six dollars a month, and if the schools are consid- 
ered successfully taught at the expiration of the school 
term they receive an amount equal to thirty dollars for the 


entire school term. 
teachers’ have oF to purchase a 


The Hazle townshi 
library of professio: books. WILL 8S. Monroe. 
: “ Have the 


TENNESSEE.—The ae Moves om pares gt 

citizens of Tennessee reason to that our com- 
mon schools, in extent and LF .. otins instruction, are what 
they ought tobe? Do seventy-eight days, out of the 300 
working days in a year, give sufficient ti me for the youth 
of Tennessee to attend school ? Plainly, there ought to be 
eight months’ tuition in each school every p sme ten months 
would be better. The extension of the e of teaching 
ought to receive immed and effective attention. Ap- 
be riations for schools should be enlarged, so oars, 

din the State should have ample penny 4, 

ce “, good a plain education as is given in the paid 
schoo! 


UTAH.—Notwithstanding the present dull times, the 
schools of Utah are ina net ee py Oe ey In nearly 
every county there is o a Institute. “ 
which the best saethade. of instruction are discussed. 
teachers of one county often meet conjoin ntly with those of 
another. Not long since, the teachers of Salt Lake county 
were highly en ed with a lecture on ‘‘ The Mind,” by 
Pro — of Provo a county. There is much in- 
terest. in that to education. It is supposed 
abroad that the district schools.of Utah are 
























are controlled by the Mormon church ; but, recen pm Ae in y 
case of the Seventh School District, Salt oy °. 
Zane, Chief Justice of Utah, decided the ailotciet 


schools of this Territory are not we BA in their charac- 
ter. There is an im University now near 
commlction, which when ed and in full w order, 
impart such instruction as shall prepare a person to 
enter any college or university in the —— 
States. D. R. A. 
WEST Vineet Ate Senate has panned a bill to 
the State Univ: ideveloned consi to females. The 
days’ debate on the considerable partisan 
cor,and the university os Scented by all to be ina 
promising condition. measure is taken in the 
that the of girls will revive the interest in 


1 the 
institution. 


WISCONSIN.—Lacrosse Co. Tonchems. Institute will 
commence at West Salem, March 30. Conductor, Prof. 


. Thayer, 
from Neneh to April 6, 


‘Institutes have been arranged 
_ we — -" re State. tt ieee Cc. Sawyer. 
Maxson, , A. J. Hutton. 
-e-=> %. H. Keyes, and J. B. 


17 Meaty, W. 


Thayer. 


ran- 
un- 













FOREIGN.—It is said that the po pen schools of 
Moscow accommodate only 7,000 000 pupils, although 
there are in the eity about 100, t to 

attending school. A coun’ a provides poor 

ilities for the education of its own young —— 
may 


laim high rank as @ civilizing agent, | Its 

‘hat of conquest but hardly of enlightenment. Some one 

‘as defined the Russian form of t as “a despot- 

al wo dangudons te dete teed cation. Schools 
as edu 

do more than to about a constitutional 

povernment in Possibly 


is the reason 
encouragement is given to them. waa 
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Por the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
INFLUENCE OF GOOD BOOKS. 


By Joun B. Ph.D., Supt. of Sch 
gg ge a 

One of the greatest powers for evil is the low 
and degrading writings our boys and girls are 
reading. Teachers and parents, I fear, are not 
for | fully aroused to the terrible influence this reading 
is having upon the lives and characters of the 
young. ._How frequently do we read in the daily 
papers of boys running away from home with 
cards, revolvers, and dime novels in their pockets. 
Yet, compared with vast numbers of our youth 
who are demoralized by pernicious reading, the 
cases that are reported in public print are the 
ng | €xceptions. The influence of this reading is seen 
in the slang language in which our youth indulge; 
in their disrespect for parental authority; in their 
treatment of the aged; in the wrong ideas of life 
which they entertain; and in the general spirit of 
insubordination. Let us look at the circumstances 
in which our youth are placed in regard to litera- 
ture. At the homes of a large part of them there 
is scarcely a book, except the text books of the 
children themselves. At the home of the majority 
of those remaining may be found a few books upon 
the parlor table, which are usually considered by 
the parents as too nice for the children to read. 
It is safe to say that very few, indeed.of our youth 
have access to a good home-library. That child 
who is trained at home to a love of reading good 
books is the exception. Is it any wonder, then, 
that our yorth yield to the temptations to read the 
worst kind of story papers and novels which are 
everywhere thrown around them? The children 
are not to blame; there is nothing in their home 
surroundings to counteract these evil tendencies. 
Neither the home nor the school has done its full 
duty in this regard. The parent and the teacher 
have neglected the obligations devolving upon 
them of developing in the minds of the young the 
love of reading good books, which will remain with 
them through life, and which will largely influence 
their future lives and characters. Apart from the 
mere rudiments of an education, what our chil- 
dren are reading is of far more importance than 
what studies they are pursuing in school. 

In my opinion, a boy who leaves at the end of a 
common school course with a love of reading good 
books, is better prepared for a life of honor and in- 
fluence than one who passes through a high-school 
course without that love; and he who has an ordi- 
nary high-school education combined with a taste 
for good reading is better equipped for the duties 
of life than the graduate of the best college or uni- 
versity in the country without such taste. The 
self-made men who have figured high in state 
and national councils have, with few exceptions. 
been men of extensive and judicious reading. In 
general. those who exert the greatest influence on 
the communities in which they live are the readers 
of good literature. ‘‘ From the hour of the inven- 
tion of printing,” says the essayest Whipple, 
“‘books, and not kings, were to rule the world. 
n| Weapons forged in the mind, keen-edged and 
o | brighter than a sunbeam, were to supplant the sword 
and the battle-axe. Books! lighthouses built on 
thesea of time ! Books! by whose sorcery the whole 
pageantry of the world’s history moves in solemn 
procession before our eyes! From their pages 
great souls look down in all their grandeur, undim- 
med by the faults and follies of earthly existence 
consecrated by time.” It is therefore one of the 
first and most sacred duties of parents to surround 
their children at home with good reading matter. 
of | The number of books may be small, but they should 
be judiciously selected. Standard works of his- 
tory, biography, and travel, should hold a promi- 
nent place in the home collection. 

But little can be expected from the great major 
ity of American homes. The important work of 
instilling into the minds of our youth a love of 
reading good books devolves almost entirely upon 
the teachers.’ I appeal, therefore, to the teachers 











of our country, to do all in their power to interest 
their pupils in the writings of good authors, to im- 
plant in them, as far as possible, correct literary 
tastes, to inspire them with a pride which will 
cause them to disdain to read the low and grovel- 
ing writings of the day. How can this best be 
done, is a question worthy the consideration of all 
educators. 


ARBOR DAY. 


By. Hon. B G. Norrurop, LL.D. 


Recent spring floods and the diminished flow of 
rivers in summer have called public attention to 
the cause and the remedy as never before. At the 
opening of the last session of Congress attention 
was called to the subject of forestry for the first 
time in any presidential message. Bills for the 
protection and extension of forests are now before 
Congress ahd before many state legislatures. The 
last census presents striking facts which prove this 
to be aquestion of both state and national impor- 
tance. The recent action of the national govern- 
ment shows a new appreciation of forestry. The 
marvel now is that the general government did not 
earlier seek to protect its magnificent forests, once 
the best and most extensive in the world. 

But of all these agencies no one has awakened 
so general an interest in arboriculture as the ap- 
pointment of Arbor Day, by governors of states, 
by legislatures, and by state, county, and town 
superintendent of schools. The plan of Arbor Day 
is simple and inexpensive, and hence the more 
readily adopted and widely effective. In some 
states the work has been well done without any 
legislation. The best results, however, are secured 
when an act is passed, requesting the governor, 
each spring to recommend the observance of Arbor 
Day, by a special message. The chief magistrate 
of the state thus most effectually calls the atten- 
tion of all the people to its importance, and secures 
general and concerted action. How forests con- 
serve the water supplies and lessen floods is aside 
from the topic of this paper. 

As the destruction of forests has been going on 
for centuries, the remedy must be the work of 
time, for it must include slow processes and agen- 
cles, each separately minute, which become impor- 
tant when multiplied by myriads and extended 
over broad areas. Arbor Day has proved such an 
agency. 

It may be objected to Arbor Day or to any lessons 
on forestry in schools that the course of study isal- 
ready overcrowded, and this fact I admit. But 
the requisite talks on trees, their value and beauty, 
need occupy but two or three hours. In some large 
cities there may be little or no room for tree plant- 
ing, and no call for even a half holiday for this 
work, but even there such talks, or the memorizing 
of suitable selections, on the designated day, would 
be impressive and useful. The essential thing is 
to start habits of observation and occupation with 
trees, which will prompt pupils in their walks, or 
when at work or at play to study them. The talks 
on this subject which Supt. Peaslee says were the 
most intresting and profitable lessons the pupils 
of Cincinnati ever had in a single day, occupied 
only the morning of Arbor Day, the afternoon be- 
ing given to the practical work. Such talk «ill 
lead our youth to admire trees, and realize that 
they are the grandest products of nature, and form 
the finest drapery that adorns thi= earth in all 
lands. Thus taught, they will wish to plant and 
protect trees, and find in their own happy experi- 
ence that there is a peculiar pleasure in their 
parentage, whether forest, fruit, or ornamental—a 
pleasure which never cloys. but grows with their 
growth. Like grateful children, trees bring rich 
filial returns, and compensate a thousand fold for 
all the care they cost. This love of trees, early im- 
planted in the school, and fostered in the home, 
will make our youth practical arborists. 

Arbor Day has already initiated a movement of 
vast importance in eight states. In tree planting, 
the beginning only is difficult. The obstacles are 
all met at the outset, because they are usually 








magnified by the popular ignorance on this sub- 
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ject. It is the first step that costs—at least, it 
costs effort to set the thing on foot, but that step 
once taken, others are sure to follow. This very 
fact that the main tug is at the start, on account 
of the inertia of ignorance and indifference, shows 
that such start should be made easy, as is best 
done by an arbor day proclamation of the governor, 
which is sure tointerest and enlist the youth of an 
entire state in the good work. When the school 
children are invited each to plant at least “two 
trees” on the home or school grounds, the aggre- 
gate number planted will be more than twice 
that of the children enlisted, for parents and the 
public will participate in the work. 

The influence of Arbor Day in schools in awaken- 
ing a just appreciation of trees, first among pupils 
and parents, and the people at large, is of vast im- 
portance in another respect. The frequency of 
forest fires is the greatest hindrance to practical 
forestry. But let the sentiment of trees be duly 
cultivated, tirst among our youth and then among 
the people, and they will be regarded as our friends, 
as is the case in Germany. The public need to 
learn that the interests of all classes are concerned 
in the conservation of forests. Through the teach- 
ing of their schools this result was long since ac- 
complished in Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
other European countries. The people everywhere 
recognize the need of protecting trees. An enlight- 
ened public sentiment has proved a better guardian 
of their forests than the national police. A person 
wantonly setting fire to a forest would there be 
looked upon as an outlaw, like the miscreant who 
should poison a public drinking fountain.—From 
The Chautauquan. 





EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


A public ey of the International Congress of 
Educators, the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Association and of the Special Delegation of 
National Educational Association, appointed at Madi- 
son, July 23, was held at New Orleans, Feb. 23. S 
will admit of only a few choice selections from the ad- 
dresses of the distinguished educators present. 

Hon. Cuas. G. FENNER, of Louisiana, said, ‘‘ The Ex- 
position shows the progress of the half century, and 
transcends the expectations of all who devised it. Edu- 
cation is the author of it all ; 1t furnished the chart and 
the texts that have wrought all these marvels of the 
century. 

Cot. WM. P. JOHNSTON, of Tulane University, said 
‘*Itis the wish of the South to extend the light of 
knowledge to every class, color, and condition in the 
land, and to promote the intelligence, virtue, and hap- 
piuess of every individual on our soil. We desire to 
educate all. e wish the broad foundation of com- 
mon schools full of vitality and energy. The whole 
South is seeking thoughtfully and earnestly for the best 
things applicable to our condition, wherever they can 
be found. We are not ashamed to acknowledge our 
shortcomings, for we intend to remedy them. We can 
learn more from Massachusetts, than she can learn from 
us. But knowledge, which is more precious than rubies, 
is a sort of wealth which its holder is always willing to 
share, Our World’s Exposition is now keeping ool 
for the nations, and Louisiana will, I trust, be one of 
the aptest pupils. Your presence here to-day we accept 
as an augury of . We hope to pump you dry be- 
fore you leave. e shall spoil the Egyptians of their 
fine gold of knowledge and their rubies of wisdom.” 

Hon. Joun Eaton, LL.D., of Was mn, D. C.: 
** Shape the educational forces soas to control the home, 
the young iv all physical, mental, and moral relations, 
and you have a power for civilization. The teacher 
stands not only in the place of the nt, but also in 
of the State; he should take his position with a 
of the responsibility modern civilization lays upon 
. Modern civilization takes into account the imbe- 
cile, the deaf, the blind, and all who are unfortunate by 
birth and accident. Education covers the whole field— 
the family, the school, the church, and the State—and 
creates an international spirit of tolerance and forbear- 
ance.” 


sense 


. A. D. Mayo, associate editor of the New Eng. 
Journal of Education : “‘ Nowhere in my travels do I 
find even a village that is not to-day feeling the impulse 
of a revival in education. And to you teachers I bear 
a special warning. The people have decided to have 
ood schools, aud to put cient teachers in of 
incompetent ones. I am glad also to noteac e in 
the sentiment of our Congressmen on the subject of 
education. Many of them formerly even shunned me, 
afraid that I would bore them with the subject of edu- 
cation. They are now glad to listen to me. We can 
show to the world, by building up our public schools, a 
nation in which citizenship shall be the synonym of in- 
telligence.” 
The Department of Superintendence met at Tulane 
a: Feb, 24. 
_ Hon, WARREN EasTON, State Supt. of Public Instruc- 
ts) 


tion of Louisiana, the address of welcome. 
said that the great problem for the South la how to.get | Allo 


:|ing young mothers in the normal schools to begin the 


the means to educate her children. The Southern States 
are doing all they can, but need aid from other sources. 
‘* We need ‘national aid ’ to overcome illiteracy, and 
build up our best interests.” 

Mr. ANDREW J. Rickorr, Yonkers, N. Y.: ‘‘ To lay 
out money to the best advantage, how to avoid waste, 
are proper subjects for discussion, There are many 
kinds of waste, but they are not merely waste of mone 
or time, etc., but waste of opportunity. People build 
school-houses of which they are proud, and have schools 
of which they ought to be ashamed. What would it 

ofit them if they had Windsor Palace for a school- 

ouse, and ignorance, inexperience and stupidity to sit at 
the teacher’s desk. One source of waste is the indis- 
crimimate pay which is awarded to apprentices and 
master workmen. In no other profession or business 
is so little regard paid to the difference between skilled 
and unskilled labor as in the schools. The real cause of 
waste is continued appointment of amateur directors in 
the persons of mem of boards of education who 
know next to nothing of the real wants of the schools, 
and of what the education of a — really is. And 
higher than this our law makers bave no competent ad- 
visors. Hence in every State there should be a board 
of education, such as in Massachusetts, Indiana, and 
other States—a board authorized and required by law 
to pronounce its best thoughts in regard to all that per- 
tains to public education. 

Cot. Wm. P. JoHNsoN, of Tulane University: ‘‘ The 
most direct method of reaching the popular mind is 
popular lectures. Conducted by able men, they awaken 
the spirit of inquiry in many breasts, and diffuse im- 

rtant information. Upon the proper teaching of the 
ittle child rests all the higher education, and upon the 
successful solution of the problem committed to us de- 
pends the success of those working in higher fields. If 
we should come to know the child completely, there 
would yet arise many grave questions as to the methods 
by which the child may be made to grow into the high- 
est manhood. 

W.N. HartMann, of Indiana: ‘ The principle on 
which the kindergarten rests was formulated by Fro- 
bel, as follows: ‘ Education is the conscious develop- 
ment of the divine in man, and in mankind as a unit.’ 
This makes education broadly and essentially religious. 
The kindergarten is a practical application of these 
principles for children between the ages of three and 
six, or in their play stage. Here the children find 
ample opportunity to be completely what their stage of 
development requires, for joyous, all-sided growth. 
Here are opportunities for sympathy, for helpfulness 
and gratitude, for loving intercourse with nature, for 
the vigorous exervise of imitative and creative tenden- 
cies, and all these things under the guidance of a wise 
teacher who is wise enough to keep behind the child, 
and to hold its face in the direction of the beautiful, the 

ood, and the true, without compulsion, but only by 
the judicious arrangement vf surroundings.” 

Mrs. ANNA B. OGDEN, of Washington, D. C.: “ The 
real kindexgarten is, like the Christian, not tide bound 
or limited, but goes forth to find and supply the needs 
of the little child ; and not only the school life does it 
consider, but the home life before the child is old enough 
to be sent to the school. This is accomplished by train- 


kindergarten work in the babybood of their children. 
The test of kindergarten is not what the child has done; 
but what itis. The training of a child in the kinder- 
garten should be seen, not only in its mental, but in its 
moral and physical nature. @ three-fold nature of 
the child is to developed equally in all directions, 
otherwise this system is a failure.” 

Mr. M. A. NEWELL, of Maryland: ‘ The Ameri- 
can railroad is peacefully, quietly, and successfully car- 
rying our civilization, our religion, and our customs 
into Mexico, into Central America, into South America. 
It is but a question of time when there will be a 
joining of Brazil and Chili with Japan and India, St. 
Petersburg and Moscow ; for soon we will pierce Alaska 
with a railroad, and cross Bebring’s Straits in a steamer 
thus uniting the continents, the South and the North, 
and the West and the East, by continuous lines, thus 
patois Columbus’s ideal, a passage west to the East 
Indies.” 

‘“‘Papers on the following subjects were also read: 

The Inner Workings of the University of Virginia,” 
by Prof. James M. Garnett, of that institution; ‘“‘ The 
True Course of Studies for Elemen Schools,” by 
Emerson E, White, LL.D., of Cincinnati, Ohio ; “What 
the Common School does for Moral Education,” by Dr. 
W. T. Harris; ‘‘The Relations of the Common School 
to the University,” by Col. Wm. Johnson, of Tulane 
University ; ‘‘ Educational Progress in Jamaica, West 
Indies,” by Geo. Hicks, Esq., of Kingston, Jamaica ; 
‘‘Progress of Education in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada,” by J. G. Hodgins, M.A., LL.D.; ‘“‘ Massachu- 
setts State System of Education,” by Hon. J. W. Dick- 
anson, Sec. of Board of Education; ‘‘ Education ia 
Japan,” - Hon. Ichizo Hattori, Commissioner of 
Japan; ‘‘The Higher Education of Women,” prepared 
by Mrs. Mary Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, Ind., read 
by W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, Mass.; ‘‘ The Literary 
and Scientific Habits of Thought,” by Rev. Brother 
Azarias, of Rockhill College, Baltimore, Md.; ‘ Na- 
tional Aid to Educa ion,” by Mr. Thos, W. Bicknell, 
editor of the New England Journal of Education,” 
‘* Educational Needs of Civilization,” by Dr. W. 
T. Harris, of Concord, N. H.; ‘The Rise and Prog- 
ress of Public Education in Texas,” by W. C. Rote, San 
Antonia, Tex.; ‘‘ Co ordination in Instruction and Edu- 
cation,” Brother Noah, of the Christian Brothers ; 
‘*Public Instruction in France,” by M. B, Buisson, Fr. 
Comr. of Education ; ‘‘ Education In Japan,” by Prof. 
Luther W. Mason, member of the Japanese jee te 

; ‘*The Education of the Indians,” by 








, Member of the Dept. of Ethnology ; 


al Journalism in New England,” by Mr. 
Thos. W. Bickwell, of Boston; ‘‘ Educational Progres 
in Kentucky,” W. H Bartholomew, Esq., member of 
the State Board of Education of Ky.; and “‘Competi- 
tive Education and Resultant Prizes,” Rev. Dr. L. (, 
Barbour, of Richmond, Ky. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


FROM SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
England.—1772-1849. 

A CHILD’s ON.— 
Do you ask what the bird’s say? The sparrow, the dove, 
The linnet and thrush say, I love, and I love. 
In the winter they are silent, the wind is so strong ; 
What it says I don't know, but it sings a loud song. 
But green boughs, and blossoms, and sunny warm 


weather, 
And singing and loving—all come back together. 


Fancy IN CLoupDs.— 
O, it is pleasant, with a heart at ease, 
Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 
To make the shifting clouds be what you please. 


THE Goop GREAT Man.— 
How seldom, friend, a , great man inherits 
Honor and wealth with all his worth and pains ; 
It seems a story from the world of spirits, 
When any man obtains that which he merits, 
Or any merits that which he obtains. 


Mont Bianc.— 
Rise, O, ever rise! 
Rise like a cloud of incense from the earth ! 
Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth with her thousand voices praises God. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANCIENT MARINER.— 
Water, water, everywhere. 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around ; 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. What is an ‘‘ice-blink’’? 

2. Where is the ‘‘ bench-mark” in New York t 

3. Who had thirteen kings at his levee the day 
previous to a battle in which he suffered defeat ' 

4. In what island do they use a fish usa lamp? 

5. For what purposes are fire-flies used ? 

6. What is a bombilla ? 

7. Where in the temperate zone does grass grow 
11 months in the year ? 

8. Who was the founder of the petroleum busi- 
ness ? 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LIVE ANSWERS. 


1. When the wind blows against an obstructing 
medium, as a house, it is condensed, and escapes 
in puffs, which produce the whistling often heard. 

2. Zylonite is a substance the basis of which is 
plain white tissue paper made from cotton or linen 
rags. A chemical change is produced by acid baths, 
and further treatment renders it capable of being 
worked into plates. It can be made transparent 
or brilliantly colored; it is made to imitate tortoise 
shell, horn, rubber, and zlass. 

8. The iceberg and pack-ice limit is much wider 
at the South Pole than at the North Pole, and 
therefore the weather is coldest at the South Pole. 

4. North Cape, at the extremity of Norway, 7!’ 
40‘ 16‘ has always been considered the northern 
most point of Europe; but it is found that Cape 
Knivsjaerodden, on the same island, to the west of 
North Cape, is 15’ far ther to the north. 

5. The air with which a fish fills his swimming 
bladder seems to be the result of secretion. I 
fresh-water fishes, it consists almost entirely o 
nitrogen ; in sea-fishes, there is a larger proportio! 
of oxygen. 

6. A remarkable culverin cannon still situated 
at Dover, England, was called Queen Anne’s Pock 
et Piece. It is 25 feet long, and carries a ball 
weighing only 25 pounds. 

7. When two frogs engage in a fight, they fir 
sit opposite each other for a minute, then sprié 
together, each endeavoring to get his fore-feet be 
neath those of his antagonist. The one that fim 
succeeds in this, hugs the other to death, 
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EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


By N. 0. WILHELM. 


minister of Goxmenys 
ys Ay-t§ -= -t ~y aman of 


wily il 2, 1743.—J . born ; third president of U.S. ; founder 
of University of V "ae Sage of Monticello.” 
April 51S ’ + i, noted works, “ Life of Washing- 


1774. died ; Mr oy els gn meee oh 
a ood nicl "snd ilan ¥ 
, Peter per. ; 

1885.15, 1885—Kaster, —--348 B. C. — Plato, died; one of the 
iver recian | hilosopers ; (exact date not known.) 
April, 1780. —Wm. mi Channing, born; American author and 
divine 42, B. C —— Demosthepes died (exact date uncertain) ; 

oye ~ NL. -- — ie 

’ ee .u ic Sin, 
an. born, 1758, celebrated American orator and statesman. 
are 10, 1806.—Horatio Gates, died; a Revolutionary officer ; 


f Saratoga. 
wht 11, 1713. witneen Anne’s war ended by Treaty of Utrecht ; 


also 1770 Canni: ning. born; English statesman, orator, and wit. 
ee oril 12, 1777.—Henry born in Virginia; noted as an 
orator. ublic man. and romnloer. 


April 13. TN. yy lawyer ; 4 
member ot Continental Congress, | and ynd't 8 8. Senato 
—247 B. C. ——Hannibal. roy) 4 ge his father caused him 

1a) hosility »s 





to swear etern 
ome aS 1 born (exact date not known ;) 
ous 
wage 16, 1797.— statesman and historian ; 


; French 
aye f the French Revolution.” 
rates, born ; an illustrious Grecian philospher ; 


a 
8 grenil 18, 1775.—Bxpedition to Lexington aud Concord by the 
British. 
‘April 19 a, eee. died; poet of rare genius; author of 


“Childe 

a 1882, > (Chaston Dewi in, ot: Ly lish natural- 
sae wrote po ~——dy ntific works. 

iri 21, 1782.—Free Bora; ted German teacher 

and author ; founded the 

April 22, 1 768.-Madame De oSieel be Finny BR. 

1707 ; also Fe yee 1724; eotound’ pant Fa ‘ounder dor et 

Critical Sch 


April 23, 1564.—Wm. Seabeapesse, born 

April 24, 1731 »—DeFoe, died ; popular Evglish author ; wrote 
Robinson Crusoe.” 

April 25, 1699.—Cromwell, born statesman, rmer, and 
military leader. constituted himself “ Protector OF the English 
Common 
April 26, —_ —David Hume, born; ets English historian 


and philos it 3 wrote a “ History ot 

April 27, ses S. Goan, porn inguished American 
general ; B. -s ath dent of the ; also Edward Gibbon. 
born ; 1 cightecath American Historian ;’ wrote * e and 


Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
April 28, 1758.—President Monroe, born in Virginia; fifth 
President of the United States; American statesman ; promul- 
gated the ** Monroe doctrine.” 
624 B. C.—Gautama or Buddha, born (exact ~~ uncer- 
tain ;) celebrated Hindoo reformer and founder of Bud \dhism, 
April 30, 1854.— James rms slso th Died; distinguished 
Scotch poet; wrote many by , also the “ West Indies’’ and 
“The World before the 








NEWS OF THE WEEE. 





The proclamation of President Basrice of Guatemala, resulted 
in active p ions for war in San Salvador, Ni » and 
Costa Rica. dent Zaldivar of San Salvador, ap to ‘Gen. 
Diaz of a oe Ss him =~ = his influence FA prevent blood- 
shed. jas suspended hing to Pres. Barrios that 
~ ae take Sainte ootee to prevent tthe execution 
of his threat against the sister nationalities of Central America. 
The citizens of San we received aoe news with the 

test yoy ng unanimously resolved to erect a statue 
n honor of Gen . Itis hardly probable that Pres. Barrios 
will attempt to carry out his scheme in the face of so much op- 


position. 

Mr. Gladstone stated in the. House of Commons, March 16, 
that England and Russia had “arranged” that no further ad- 
vance should be made in Afghanistan. This was not entirely 
satisfactory to the conservatives leaders, and they demanded a 
ex | a = ap of i Tank ae gement.” a 

he Spanish authori ve succeeded i ng mess, 
the insurgent chief, who has created so phew 9 oon eens Anes 
Cuba by his re against the Spanish pana dg 
He was betrayed and killed by two negroes. 

France has arrested and expelled a number of Fenian agitators, 
to the great disgust of that society, which vy Gries its denun- 
rance an 
in the present se of the Mani- 
*y against the A. ag ae 
of Canada have become es oe trong party, known as 
the “ Farmer’s Union,” arisen. openly advocates seces- 

btless make itself heard the Legislature. 


them to 
od eae to enter the territory 


0 80. 
ts list of gompmnittoes, alone and 
A, ph. AWE all the nominations 


see woe his ripped of the 
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Civilization. The Japi Oahe, or the Word Carrier, 
of the Santee Agency, Nebraska, edited by Rev. 
Alfred L. Kiggs, is printed in two editions, one 
English and one Indian. A paper is printed in 
English at the school for Indians at Carlisle, Pa., 
called the Morning Star, which contains facts re- 
garding the Indians connected with that school. 
There are also The New Kra, and The Indian Citi- 
zen, the former of Pawnee Agency, Indian Terri- 
tory, and the latter of Forest Grove Indian Train- 
ing School, Oregon, which is entirely edited and 
published by Indians,~American Missionar y. 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


For the SCHOOL JOUBNAL. 
A SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 


By Mrs. A. PENNYBACKER, Tyler, Texas. 





FIRST PUPIL. 
“What needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones 
The labor of an age in piled s 
Or that his ballowed relics should hid 
a hn ED cern Ti, hl 


Dear son of my td pm oe of fame 

What needs’t thou su weak witness of thy name? 

Thou, in our wonder and astonishmen’ 

yoy built a livelong monu -- 

in such pom ap Gost dost lie, 
That kings for such a tomb wou to die 
SECOND PUPIL. 
Though but little more than three centuries have 

since the “Swan of Avon” sang his sweet songs, 
yet we know almost nothin ~ of his private life. Shake- 

was born at Stratford-on-Avon, in Warwickshire, 
England. The day of his birth is uncertain, but tradi- 
tion places it on the twenty-third of April, the anniver- 
sary day of St. George, England’s patron saint. Parish 
records show that he was christened April 26th. 


THIRD PUPIL. 


Shakespeare received the advantages of the free 
grammar school of his native village, and certainly 
his parents in knowledge, for they could not 
write their name. He had “small Latin, and less 
Greek,” a smattering of French and Italian, a familiarity 
with law and its technical terms, and a fund of general 
information. ‘* Whatever other learning he wanted, he 
was master of two books unknown to many profound 
readers, though books which the last conflagration alone 
can destroy—the Book of Nature, and that of man.’ 


FOURTH PUPIL. 

Tradition says that in his youth Shakespeare sowed 
an abundant crop of wild oats ; | in company with 
some of the rowdies of the village, he went deer steal- 
ing on the reserve of Sir Thomas Lucy. For this offence 
he received such humiliatiog punishment as to rouse 
a desire for revenge, and accordingly he wrote a rough 
lampoon on Sir Thomas. To escape the officers of law 
he fled to London. But it is more probable that he left 
Stratford on account of the needs of his growing family. 


FIFTH PUPIL. 

At the age of eighteen he married Anne Hathaway, 
who was twenty-five. She was the daughter of an 
honest yoeman, but this is all we know concerning her. 
To them was born a son, Hamnet, who died at the age 
of eleven, and two daughters. But with the third 

meration the line ceases, and there is now no lineal 

escendant of the greatest of poets. 


SIXTH PUPIL. 


Much evidence goes to prove that this marmage was 
an unhappy one. Leaving his family when he went to 
London, he visited them once a year. By his will he 
left his wife nothing save ‘‘a second best bed and fur- 
niture,” though the law probably gave her a one-third 
interest. His dramas abound in allusions to uncon- 
genial pairs, persons mated but not matched. 


SEVENTH PUPIL. 


In 1586 we find him in London, engaged in the theatre 
as either a menial or an actor of minor parts. Here he 
nt twenty-five years, and soon won the fame he so 
richly deserved. Competing with the greatest minds of 
the day, in spite of educational disadvantages, he out- 
stripped them all. Men of learning, the aristocracy and 
ty itself delighted todo him honor. The Earl of 
Southam n bestowed upon him a thousand pounds, 
een ‘ * came often to witness his plays, and 
ing James wrote -him an autographic letter express- 
ing admiration for his genius. 
EIGHTH PUPIL. 
By careful ment, Shakespeare amassed quite 
a fortune, and e invested in landed property in and 
near Stratford. we the age of forty-seven, while in the 
midst of a brilliant London career, he voluntarily left 
all the pomp and TT of the city for his country 
home. Here the last wd woe of his life were spent in 
entertaining his fie riends—of whom Ben Jonson 
was chief ; in attending to his estate, and in composing 


.| two or three of his grandest productions. Seldom does 


history grant such a picture of gratified ambition and 
calm content. 
NINTH PUPIL. 

He died on his fifty-second birthday, and was buried 
in the parish church of his native hamlet. The pave- 
ment over his grave bears this inscription : 

‘*Good friends, for Jesus’ sake forbeare, 
To digg the dust encloased heare : 
Blest be ye man yt spares these stones, 
And curst be he yt moves my bones.” 
TENTH PUPIL* 

In personal appearance he is said to have been hand- 
some and ya, with most winning manners. Ben 
Jonson him “ my darling Shakespeare,” and 
“ Sweet oe of Avon,” and in = rig? he is 
‘*gentle Shakespeare.” e was affectionate, 
amiable, “He was loved; men were delighted to be in 

y. Nothing is more telling than this charm, 

 halt-femi inine abandonment inaman. His wit in 

> oem reg was ready; his gayety brilliant; his im- 
agination copious.” 


ELEVENTH PUPIL. 
plays we learn little of his character; it is 





his 
only in the sonnets that he touches upon litnself, and 
here we catch glimpses of an undertone of dvep sadness, 


that ehow that‘‘ Melancholy has marked him for her 


Lirten to this : 


‘Lnat time of year thou mayst in me behold,*' 
Wnen yellow leaves, or none, or faw do hang 
Upon these boughs which shake against the cold ; 
Bare, min’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such day, 
As after sunset fadeth in the west ; 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 


TWELFTH PUPIL. 


It is not often that we find a man of transcendent 
genius, who has a fund of common sense and a talent 
for business. But Shakespeare had all these traits. 
Eariy recognizing that one cannot acquire more than a 
competency by his own labors alone, he to plan 
for others to execute. He bought shares in the Globe 
and Blackfriar theatres, rented property, loaned money, 
and in all these things was successful. His soul and 
body were at equipoise. He had all the qualities that 
make a symwetrical man. 


THIRTEENTH PUPIL. 

Classifying his dramas according to the sources from 
which they were obtained, we find ten to be historical, 
eight legendary and nineteen fictional. The last men- 
tioned were not created fresh from his fertile brain, for 
probably in not a single case has he invented his own 
plot. Some were taken from old Italien romances, some 
from legendary tales of the North, some from quaint 
myths ; vut all were transformed by the magic of his 
touch, from commonplace tales to immortal realities. 


FOURTEENTH PUPIL. 


Each drama has as its key-note, one of the human 
passions. Othello is the personification of jealousy; 
Shylock, of revenge ; Macbeth, of ambition ; Tumon, of 
misanthro met and Imogen, of womanly devotion. His 
strong and’pungent moral lessons are not taught by 
a perp but showing in vivid colors the results of 
evil and good. His villians and transgressors are tor- 
tured by the worst of all tortures, a guilty conscience. 
Picture Macbeth when he hears the cry : 


FIFTEENTH PUPIL. 
** Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sleep— 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor's bath, 
Balm of hurt miods, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 
Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more.” 


SIXTEENTH PUPIL. 


Nothing speaks so strongly for Shakespeare's fame as 
the frequency with which he is quoted. His words 
have become so much a part of the warp and woof of our 
language that we often quote him -unconsciously, 
Household words that express every joy, every woe, 
every vicissitude that human flesh is heir to—this is 
what his speech is tous. His vocabulary, consisting of 
fifteen thousand words, is more copious than any other 
writer's and few of these words have become obsolete, 


SEVENTEENTH PUPIL. 

Let no one think this glorious fame was acquired 
without labor. “The Merry Wives of Windsor” was 
written in fourteen days, to please Elizabeth, who de- 
sired to see Falstaff in love. After the performance of 
the play, Shakespeare _ many weeks in revising the 
same, that it might go down to posterity worthy of its 
eeee- Talent did much for him, but not more than 
abor. 


orr. 


, EIGHTEENTH PUPIL. 

Holmes says: ‘I think most readers of Shakespeare 
sometimes find themselves thrown into exalted mental 
conditions, like that produced by music. Then they 
may drop the book and into thoughts without 
words ”—and is not this true? Listen when Lorenzo 
speaks to Jessica : 


NINETEENTH PUPIL. 
* How sweet the moonlight sits upon this bank! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep into our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet barmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
So thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There’s not the smal cunaliont orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motions like an angel sings, 
pe § wom to the young eyed cherubim ; 

is in immortal souls ; 

Det whilst t muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear. 


TWENTIETH PUPIL. 
In closing, we say with Hallam : 
Shak is the greatest in our literature—the great- 
est in all literature.” No man ever came near him in 
the creative powers of the mind ; no man ever had such 
strength at once, and such variety of imagination. 
Colridge has well applied to him the epithet, ‘‘ the 
thousand-souled Shakespeare.” 

TWENTY-FIRST PUPIL. 


‘Death makes no conquest of this conqueror, 
For now he lives in fame, though not m life. 
His fame folds in 
This orb o’ the earth.” 


+ 


Sick Headache. Thousands who have suffered interes: 
ly with sick headache “oo that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
I pee thus reheved, 


worth its weight in 


“The name of 








gold.” hi ae | 100 doses $1. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Books OF THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY : 

To Youne Men. A short address by ‘A Father” ; 
sensible and earnest ; pointing to the best things ; giving 
sound, Christian advice, and not goody-goody. 

Tae Youne Man Setting Out in Lire. By William 
Guest, F.G.S., contains four addresses : Life ; How will 
You Use It ? Skeptical Doubts; How You May Solve 
Them ; Power of Character ; Grandeurof Destiny. This 
is similar to the first book, but rather more solemn and 
of a sermonizing character. 

THe SIGNAL FLaG. By the author of “ Ruthie’s Ven- 
ture.” This isa very bright, entertaining and withal, 
instructive little story, detailing the home adventures 
of two boys and a girl, who are very much like the 
boys and girls we see every day, and are finally and 
naturally brought under the best influences. 

Views From Nature. This is a simply but attrac- 
tively bound little book, containing a number of excel- 
lent wood-cut engravings and vignettes of natural scen- 
ery, historical pictures, pictures of adventure and of 
noted localities ; accompanied by descriptive text and 
other pleasing prose and poetical selections. 

PICTURES AND STORIES OF LONG Aao, by “ Faith 
Latimer,” consists of thirty-six Bible stories, printed in 
large type for young eyes, and accompanied by numer- 
ous full-page illustrations and a colored frontispiece. 

Nuts FoR Boys TO Crack. By Rev. John Todd, D.D., 
is the title of a neat volume bound in cloth, containing 
a number of stories teaching excellent moral lessons to 
the young. 

Our DAUGHTERS AND OUR BROTHERS AND Sons, by 
Mrs. G. 8. Reaney, are two earnest, kindly-intentioned 
books, addressed respectively to young women and 
young men with the aim of helping them in the conduct 
of a pious, Christian life. 


PrnpDaR. The Olympian and Pythian Odes, with an 
introductory essay, notes, and indexes, by Basil L. 
Gildersleeve. New York: Harper & Bros. 

This is the latest issue of Harper’s New Classical 
Series. It is intended for beginners in Pindar, and 
much of the earlier part has been transferred from a 
series of semi-popular Jectures. In order to facilitate 
the rythmical recitation of the text, special punctua- 
ation and diacritical marks have been caretully intro- 
duced. The introductory essay, occupying more than 
a hundred pages, is exceedingly interesting by reason 
both of its pleasing style and the careful scholarship it 
evinces. It includes a life of the poet, and a considera- 
tion of his works, themes, thought, style, and art, and 
his development, with suggestions regarding the best 
approach, intellectually, to a reading and study of the 
Odes ; some space is also devoted to his meters, dialect, 
and syntax. The notes are very full, altogether able, 
and except.onally helpful, being augmented by illus- 
trations from Gardner's “‘ Types of Greek Coins.” The 
Greek index and index of subjects appended, deserve 
special mention. The editor acknowledges valuable help 
from distinguished sources, which combine to render the 
work praiseworthy in itself and a fitting member in the 
series. 

THE EVOLUTION OF Dopp. By W. H, Smith. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 

Here is a book we should rejoice to see in the hands 
of every teacher of youth in the country. It is a living, 
breathing protest against certain features of the present 
school systems which obtain in various paris of the 
country. The points of the author are so well taken 
that the reader is forced not only to admit the reality of 
the evils he denounces, but to acknowledge the justice 
of his conclusions. To illustrate his ideas, the author 
selects a representative boy, Dodd Weaver, the eldest 
son of a Methodist clergyman, and carricrs him through 
the various schools and grades of schools from the 
time of his entrance to his graduation. He is 
hngh-tempered, quarrelsome, and disobedient, and 
yet in the hands of one who under stands his 
mental peculiarities as plastic as dough. It is the 
aim of the author to show how utterly useless it 
is to treat such boys—and our schools are full of them 
—in exactly the same manner as those of different char- 
acter and temperament It is not over-praise to call this 
a great book. 





MAGAZINES. 

Harper's Magazine for April is a brilliant number, 
with sixty-eight illustrations, and an unusual variety of 
exceedingly interesting reading-matter. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Abraham Lincoln, from a phot>- 
graph before he became President. Mr. Wendell Phil- 
lips Garrison, the owner of this photograph, contributes 


a poem, entitled “The Vision of Abraham Lincoln, 
April 14, 1865.” The most important of the illustrated 
articles is a personal sketch of the Prince of Wales, by 
William Howard Russell, superbly illustrated from 
drawings by R. Caton Woodville; A. C. Corbould, Sid- 
ney P. Hall, and others. The long-promised series of 
Baltic sketches by F. D. Millett is begun in this number- 
under the title of *‘ A Wild-Gcose Chase,” chatacteris- 
tically illustrated from drawings by the author and R. 
Swain Gifford. Other illustrated articles are ‘‘A Col 
lection of Chinese Porcelains,” by R. Riordan, illustrated 
from objects in the collection of Mr. Charles A. Pana; 
‘“* Along the Rio Grande,” by Sylvester SBaxter; ‘‘ Some 
Richmond Portraits,” by E. L. Didier; and ‘“‘ Fly-Fish- 
ing,” by H. P. Wells. Miss Woolson’s new novel, 
‘“‘ East Angels,” ‘‘ At the Red Glove,” James Allen’s 
“Too Much Momentum,” and an interesting short tale 
by Annie Trumbull Slosson, “‘How Faith Came and 
Went,” go to complete the fiction. The Easy Chair 
discusses German Opera in New York (with {a fitting 
tribute to the late Dr. Damrosch), General Gordon and 
the Soudan trouble. The Editor’s Drawer is in keeping 
with this remarkably fine number. 

The first page of April Atlantic will perhaps be looked 
at by some with freshly awakened curiosity in the au- 
thor, ‘Charles Egbert Craddock.” who has suddenly 
turned out to be awoetran. Her story, ‘“‘ The Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountain,” certainly has that 
grasp of the objective commonly supposed to belong to 
masculine minds. It is, indeed a powerful story. ‘The 
New Portfolio,” by Doctor Holmes, grows increasingly 
interesting ; it closes with ‘‘The Old Song,” a poem 
worthy the author, and eminently characteristic. 
‘Fate Dominant” is the name of a peculiar sketch by 
Frank R. Stockton. Henry R. Clapp has something 
more to say about ‘‘ Time in Shakerpeare’s Plays ;” J. 
Lawrence Loug blin writes ' of ‘‘ Political Economy and 
the Civil War ;’ Frederick D. Storey gives a humorous 
account of “‘ An Un: lassified Philosopher;” “ A Roffian 
in Feathers,” by Olive Thorne Miller, and ‘George 
Frederick Handel,” by F. 8. Dwight. are other inter- 
esting contributions. The poetry of the number is by 
Edith M. Thomas, Nora Perry, and Jobn B. Tabb. The} n 


Club are especially good: 


The March number of Babyhood, the novel magazine 
for mother-, contains: ‘‘ The Accidents and Injuries of 
Early Childhood and their Prompt Treatment” (the first 
of a series), by Dr. Jerome Walker, of the Children's 
Sanitarium at Coney Island; an article on “Teething,” 
by Dr. L. M. Yale; a talk on ‘‘ Baby’s Sleep,” by Marion 
Harland, and many other excellent articles. 


With all her other troubles, old England has been 
passing through a serious agricultural crisis. Its cause, 
effect, and remedy are ably discussed by William E. 
Bear, editor of the Mark Lane Express,in the North 
American Feview for April. Charles Dudley Warner 
presents an interesting ‘‘ Study of Prison Management;” 
and Robert Buchanan, the English poet, discusses *‘Free 
Thought in America.” There is a new department of 
**Comments,” consisting of brief criticisms of articles 
that have appeared in the Review. 

The April issue of Outing indicates the purpose of its 
publishers to place it in the foremost rank of American 
magazines. It is enlarged to nearly double its former 
size, and its compound title is wisely simplified to the 
expressive Outing. Four serials are begun in this first 
number of the volunie, Julian Hawthorne’s ‘“‘ Love ; or 
a Name,” being prominent. Two bright short stories 
are given, and several entertaining papers. There are 
also poems by Edith M. Thomas, Frank D. Sherman, 
and R. K. Munkittrick. 


Mr. Albert Moore has the place of honor in the Maga- 
zineof Art for April, his “‘ Study in Drapery,” printed 
in color, forms the frontispiece, while reproductions | § 
from his best-known pictures grace other pages of the 
magazine. Mr. Moore’s art is dispassionately discussed 
by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. The opening paper is on 
“ The Older London Churches,” by W. J. Loftie, which 
is followed by a curious account of “ Fashions in 
Waists,” by Richard Heath. Both of these papers are 
fully illustrated, as indeed are all in the magazine. 
Austin Dobson with his pen, and Fred Barnard with 
18 pencil, have the page devoted to poetry and picture 
this month. The number is altogether a delightful one. 


The Rev. Dr. Wm. T. Taylor, of New York, shoots 
the first arrow from The Quiver for April. ‘‘ Reserve 
Force in Character,” is his theme, and he handles it in 
a forcible manner. ‘‘ Secret Faults” is the subject of a 
| Paper by Rev. Geo. Hill. The Lord Bishop of Rochester 
continues his interesting‘ statement of the ‘‘ Church 





reviews of poetry and books, and the Contributor's| p 4 


Work in South London.” Professor Blaikie continue, 
his far-reaching ‘‘ Bi-Centenary Sketches,” showing , 
France in 1685. The fiction gets better with each nun. 
ber, and there is poetry, and music, and pictutes o, 
almost every page. 

NOTES. 

Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald. of New York, publish a, 
excellent book of “‘ Very Little Dialogues for Ver, 
Little Folks,” written by Alice Helmes. - 

“Technical Education, and other Essays,” by Prof. 
T. H. Huxley, is the latest number of the “ Library ¢; 
Science,” and one of the most valuable and interesting 
in that popular series. r 

‘* German Simplified,” is the title of a series of littic 
pamphlets issued by A. Knoflach, New York, contaip. 
ing a concise and lucid explanation of the principles o/ 
the German language, accompanied by numerous exam. 
ples and exercises, and forming a complete course of 
instruction for the purpose of reading, business and 
travel. 

Few novels have been awaited with greater interes 
than “‘ Trajan,” by Henry F. Keenan, which Messrs, 
Cassell & Company have just issued. It is an Ip. 
ternational story, the principal characters are Ameri. 
cans, and the scene is laid in Paris during the ey. 
citing days of the commune. Horace Howard Furnes, 
the Shakesperean scholar, and Geo. H. Boker, the poet, 
give the story the highest praise. 

That recent semi-political novel ‘*‘ The Shadow of the 
War,”—(whose authorship has been a mystery) is now 
known to have been written by Dr. Stephen T. Robin. 


son, a practicing physician of Edwardsville, Ill. His 
residence in South Carolina for a number of years after 
the war made him familiar with the actual workings of 
Reconstruction. His standpoint is decidedly different 
from Judge Tourgee’s. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
—=CONCERNING=—— 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


From the Atlantic Moathly. 
February, 1885. 

Though intended for the use of schools 
and academies, Mr. Scudder’s volume 
commends itself, by the charm and clear- 
ness of its style and the admirable ar- 
rangement of its matter, to maturer read- 
ers. The maps have been with 

care, and the illustrations which 
accompany the text are notable samples 
of American drawing and engraving. 


From the Critic. 
New York, . 6, 1884. 
The book is fully provided with all the 
apparatus needful in the good school text- 
pook,—that is, full tables, numerous and 
excellent maps, fresh illustrations by well- 
known artists, aids to pronunciation, sug- 
gestive questions, topical analyses, aud 
helps of all sorts, both for teacher pod ee. 
pil. Among the many good points of thi 
icular history arethe analyses by top- 
ics, Which are comprehensive, calling for 
a knowledge of principles and events 
rather than one of names calling for bio- 
graphical facts but slightly related to the 
historical narrative; a simple and suffi- 
ciently full exposition of the principles at 
the bottom of the various in - 
ernment ; a clear account of the difficul- 
ties in our relations with foreign nations, 
and of the crises in our domestic politics ; 
a fuller ee oy —_ is ore, but one 
ectly simple, o years of peace in 
ee Republic. and the important legisla- 
tive measures which have signalized these 
growing-seasons. Such periods, when 
there is no blood-letting, but only healthy 
feeding, are yee to be uninteresting 
to youth, and they are generally made so 
by the method of treatment; and yet a 
clever ae by one who has any real 
sympathy with the boy nature will make 
the story of these years of internal strug- 
gle as profitable to the young as the story 
of our political life is to be to 
them to-day. Mr. Scudder has shown an 
unusual skill in developing this field of 
our national story. 


From the New York School Journal. 

September, 1884. 
The style is connected, calm, hic, 
and suggestive. ‘We fail to find anything 
of that proverbial dryness which a few 
years ago seemed so necessary to a his- 
torical work. It is no small work for an 
author to write a com ensive history 
and still preserve anything like an attrac- 
tive method of expression. Mr. Scudder 
has succeeded just where thousands have 
faled. Teachers will like the book for its 
comprehensiveness, accuracy, attractive- 
ness, maps, afd beauty of paper and en- 
gravings. The publishers have done their 
work as well asthe author, and, altogether, 
the schools are to be congratulated on 
having within their reach another book 

which they can adopt with both 
and profit to 
From Science. 

Boston, Nov. 7, 1884, 
Its typography is attractive; and it is a 
marvel that so many maps, portraits and 
other engravings can be given in a vol- 
ume which is sold at so low a price. 
Among some of the — ey 
y ty) physical fea- 
tures of the United 7a of the 
~ ane the — in 
nth century; the of 
population westward in the United States; 
the sectional weather divisions employed 
by the United States Signal Service ; the 
i ; and a large 
most of which 
the text te ex- 


pene ae 


are admirable, inserted 
plain the 

tation, ete. 
concise, 


ves and their pupils. be 








From Harper’s Magazine. 
November, 1884. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder has prepared a 
History of the United States, for the use 
of schools and academies, which embod- 
ies every t that is essential in 
a_ histo text-book for the young. 
Chastely and concisely written, its brief 
and tic paragraphs contain the 
pith of our history, stated so simply 
and clearly as to be easily fixed in the 
memory, and presented so attractively as 
to engage the attenticn and excite the 
patriotic interest of the youthful reader. 
It would be impossible in fewer words 
than have been employed by Mr. Scudder 
to delineate the great events that have 
contributed to our national life, to depict 
the illustrious patriots, soldiers, 
statesmen who have adorned and exem- 
plified it, or to announce the great princi- 
ples which have made an impression upon 
or have been illustrated by it. The vol- 
ume brings the history the United 
States down from the discovery of Amer- 
ica to the present year. It is written in a 
tone of quiet earnestness appropriate to 
the — and significance of the sub- 
jeets involved, and is admirably calcu- 
ated to arouse the otism of the 
reader while it adds to his store of precise 
and accurate knowledge concerning his 
native land. 

From the Hartford Courant. 
September 16, 1884. 

Scudder’s History of the United States, 
repared by Horace E. Scudder, whose 
iterary equipment is of the first rank, is 
a nodel school-book. The history is pre- 
ceded by an excellent sketch of the dis- 
covery and settlement of North America 


and the events that led to the indepen 
dence of the lish colonies. _The book 
has several ex: t features. The typog- 


hy is - The many maps, 
colored and uncolored, are the best we 
have ever seen in a school-book,—authen- 
tic and finely executed. The illustrations 
are in p ion, consisting largely of 
portraits, most authoritative, and of 
illustrative drawings by our best artists, 
engraved by the most skilful engravers, 
and well ted. The book is, in short, 
the best and most instructive of school- 
books of this class. 
From the Magazine of American History. 
New York, Oct. 1884. 
We have rarely examined a better short 
school history of our own country than 
the one before us, It is a to com- 
mend such a work, not only to all teach- 
ers in our schools, public and pescate. but 
to parents as well. Mr. Scud 
burden the young mind with tiresome de- 
tails, nor does he omit any of the impor- 
tant facts which every child should un- 
derstand. He writes in a clear and at- 


er does not | y 


From Lippincott’s Magazine. 
January, 1885 

The. author of the ideal school history 
will be not only a skilled writer but an 
experienced teacher, understanding from 
practice the needs and limitations of the 
school-room. Mr. Scudder’s literary fac- 
ulty stands in no need of recognition, and 
it has enabled him to construct, without 
descending to puerthties, a clear and sim- 
ple’ narrative, intelligible to any bright 
child, An aid to the texts consists in the 
excelicnt maps by Mr. Wells, which illus- 
trate every period of our history with a 
completeness that leaves nothing to be 
desired. The wood-cuts are numerous, 
and aome—as the portraits of Wasbing- 
ton, Penn, and Longfellow—are far above 


and | the ordinary level of school-book illustra- 


tions. 
From the Southern Workman. 


Hampton, Va. 
History, as it has been studied under 
the average teacher of the past, has meant 
simply an assemblage of dates and the 
dryest possible statement of facts, with 
out regard to their value or effect, but 
simply in their chronological order. It is 
not evertts themselves, but the meaning 
of events, that makes history, just as it 
makes individual life ; and it is Mr. Scud- 
der’s comprehension of this which makes 
the first value of his book. He has group- 
ed his facts so that they give their due im- 
ion of relation, has earned for 
imself the blessing of his reader: by so 
far as possible omitting dates, while em- 
phasizing clearly those which he retains a. 
of importance. The maps and i!lustrations 
are sufficiently ample, and are excellently 
pe pee by the suggestion: as to 
books of reference and for general read- 
ing contained in the appendix. 


From the Journal of Education. 


Boston, September 1, 1884. 

This is e superb book, faultless in typog- 
raphy, and beautifully illustrated, Tak- 
ing into account the superior mechapical 
executign, paper of extra quality, clear, 
open small pica type, and strong, durable 
binding, this book will rank as one of the 
very best ever issued in the United States. 
Turning to the text of this historv, we 
find it will bear the most critical examina- 
tion. Mr. Scudder has, | Ae arrange- 
ment of topics, enabled oung stu- 
dent to understand the facts of American 
history in connection with the changes 
which have been taking place in Europe 
during the period of our nation’s growth. 
The style is very attractive, and adapted 
to ouniee enthusiasm in the minds of the 

oung learners. We bespeak for this 
model text-book the careful examination 
of school-officers and teachers, feeling 
assured they will find it a book that will 
amply reward them for their critical in- 

on. 


tractive style, and he introduces admira- | specti 


uestions, with a view to stimulate 
i examination of other historical 


From the Correspo-dence University 
Journal. 


Chicago, Il. 
Its beautiful maps, artistic wood-cuts, 
and clear type make it the most 
attractive volume of erican history 


ever issued for school use. It is as come 
gpm beautiful. It has questions 
‘or examination or reviews, topical 
analyses, chronological tables, tables of 
definition and pronunciation,—in short, 
whet th teachers of hi 

y the o " 
In style, matter, and te 


mt 
a pic: 
t and in such as 

best out the more imp, 


ved conveniences de-| it i 


From the Saturday Review. 

London, January 31, 1885. 
SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
In all things pertaining to what may be 
called the furniture of a school book Mr. 
Scudder’s History of ya - States 

comes, as near ection as an 
work o = character to be —~ 
with m the two worlds, It contains no 











POBLISHED BY 


J. H. BUTLER, 925 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


From the Overland Monthly. 
San Francisco, October, 1884. 

It reduces war-periods to their proper 
importance, and raises constitutional 
uestions to theirs. It is absurd to make 
children commit to memory every skir- 
mish of the Revolution and leave them 
with no comprehension of the issues in- 
volved in Jefferson's election. In short, 
the “‘ perspective” of Mr. Scudder’s book 
is more echalesiy than that of any that 
has yet been offered the schools. More- 
over, heis very candid and just in his 
whole statement of the controversies over 
slavery and States’ rights, of the civil war 
and the reconstruction period. On the 
whole, for statement of the truth of our 
history, and with due regard for its im- 
portance or unim ce, it is the best 
schoul history of the country yet offered. 
The illustrations are likewise better and 
more numerous than in any other, and the 
book is very attractive in general make- 
up. 


From the Penn. School Journal. 
October, 1884. 

An ideally attractive school history of 
the United States. Reading like a story- 
book, it is at the same time a history, 
carefully exact in its record of even’ 
presenting constantly the thought an 
the life a the people, and showing the de- 
velopment of the country from its earliest 
settlement until the present time. It is 
rich in artistic illustration, satisfactory in 
its large open-face type, heavy paper, and 
excellent binding, and complete in its nu- 
merous maps for reference—forty-one in 
number. e topical analyses for review, 
at intervals through the book, embracin 
some seven hundred topics, a full set 
questions (more than one thousand) for 
examination on text and maps, and a 
comprehensive general index, are valu- 
able features of the book. In connection 
with these questions upon the text some 
seventy interesting books are named, an 
or many or all of which may be read wi 
int and profit by the teacher as well 
as the pupil. This excellent feature will 
be appreciated by all teachers who would 
tnake the dry bones of history live. 


From the Independent. 

New York, Sept. 4, 1884. 
Mr. Scudder possesses the qualifications 
for the work, and has done it well. He 
knows what simplicity is, and has also 
been able to preserve the dignity of the 
history without sacrificing the interest 

and vivacity of his book. The arran 
ment is clear, and has as much in its favor 
as any we have seen. The maps are nu- 
merous and . They are general, spe- 
cial, ~<t 7 —s one i eo sical 
geography o country ’ . 
Those introduced to illustrate the history, 
with a chart of the field on which the 
oe occurred, must prove highly use- 


From the Providence Journal. 


Mr. Scudder is a very popular writer for 
the young, and justly so. He bas pub- 
lished nothing better for youth than his 
text-book history of the United States, 
which ought to take a high rank for exg- 

ence among the numerous works of 
the kind recently issued, Its superiori 
lies in its clearness, reasonableness, 
attractiveness. The author avoids 
error, common in brief histories, of 
feention only a succession of unre’ 
‘acts, and succeeds admirably in maki 
the relations between events an 
persons, and in showing how one event 
follows naturally from a preceding one. 
The maps and illustrations are of unusual 
merit: many of the latter are by our best 





artists and engravers. 
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Publisher's Department, 


We call the special attention of our| 


readers to the full-page advertisement in 
this number setting forth the opinions of 
the press concerning Scudder’s ‘‘ Histo 

of the United States, published by J. H. 
Butler, Philadelphia. Our own opinion 
of this superb book was fully expressed 
on its first publication last September. 
Weare, of course, glad to see that the 
opinions of others coincide with ours. 
We doubt if any school-book ever pub- 
lished has received such ‘warm approval, 
from such high authorities, as has been 
uniformly accorded Mr. Scudder's work. 


Penmanship is one of the most practical 
and generally useful studies taught in our 
schools. It is one of the arts of everyday 
business life, and anything giving new 
help and information concerning it, de- 
serves a welcome in our schools. The 
** Standard System of gee pn re- 
paves by Lyman D. Smith, and published 

y the Appletons, is increasingly popular 
in the public schools, owing to the fact 
that it teaches the science in the most di- 
rect and practical way. It has been 
adopted in theschools of many large cities, 
and meets with universal favor. 

The wisdom of Solon, who said, ‘‘Know 
thyself,” is gradually being reached after 
in this day and generation. To know 
ourselves physiologically and anatomically 
is one of the prime objects of study in the 
schools of to-day. A decided aid in this 
direction may be found in Cutter’s New 
Phisiological Charts, published by Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. 
These charts, nine in number, are artistic- 
ally shaded and colored, and printed with 
great care upon tinted paper from litho- 
graphic stones. The mountings are of 
superior workmanship, and great expense 
has been incurred in their production. 


**A GOD-SEND is Ely’s Cream Balm,” 
writes Mrs, M. A. Jackson, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., on May 22, 1882. I had Catarrh for 
three years! had tried nearly all rem- 
edies, but to no purpose. Two or three 
times a week my nose would bleed quite 
freely, and I thought the sores in it would 
never heal. Your Balm has cured me.” 
This preparation is not a liquid or a snuff, 
and is easily applied. Price 50 cents. See 
adv't. 

The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
of Allentown, Pa., certainly paesents 
claims to the special confidence of teach- 
ers and institutions desiring to engage 
teachers. The er, Mr. L, B, Landis, 
superintendent of the public schools of 

ntown, and has for twenty-five years 
been a professional teacher. Hundreds of 
teachers have been supplied by this bureau, 
and hundreds more are wanted. For par- 
ticulars address the manager at 631 oo. 
ilton street. 1 

We call atiention to the advertisement 
in another column of the J. B. Watkin’s 
Land Mo’ ge Co, This company hasan 
exceptionally fine record, 2 done 
business for fourteen years with decided 
success. There have been a large number 
of > tee yA in its mc — can 
testify of the company’s prompt and satis- 
factory business methods. . 








G Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- ‘ 


E teibuted among our whole population as Scrofula. 7 
7] Almost every individual has this latent poison cours- 7] 
c] ing his veins. The terrible sufferings endured by ¢] 


, every form of Scrof- 
* ula has been so 
8 SarsapariNa ses os § 
ft; it leaves no doubt that it is the greatest medical dis- E 
7) covery of this generation. Price $1.00, six for $5.00, “J 


4] Prepared only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
at 


4 Bolg by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 
at 


CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. J. W. STEWART, 


23d Street and Oth Ave., 


If your teeth are needing attention. Relhable 
Work Moderate Piastic fillings for 
broken down and sensitive teeth a specialty. 


Refer to A. M, Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL 
SULAEIE GELL FUURUKT 


d Tin for Cb y 


VANDUZEM & TIFT, Clacsaot.! 


a te OE or Ain 











THE’ SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


FOR MARCH 


Opens with a frontispiece and stirri 
narration of an incident in the Highlands 
of tyre. entitled *‘ The Poacher’s Escape,” 
olsten Dixy ; following this are ‘A 
tant in Harness,” by Blizabeth P. Allan ; 
“ The Rialto ct Venice,” by Walter Cole- 
man; ‘‘The Bearer,” by Mark Lane; 
‘** Exercise,” by Edwin T. Holt; “ The 
Commercial Traveller's Story,” by Mary 
Winchester ; ‘‘ Dash, Crash & Co.,” and 
.» by Rev. Edward A. 
F plasm,” by John R. Dev- 
nis; ‘A Visit to a Mine,” by Mary A. 
Bradley ; ‘‘ Short Talks with Girls,” by 
Helen Adair; ‘*Guido’s Pictures,” by 
Mary L. Glenn, and ‘‘ Botany Bay,” by 
Lizzie Linholm Spaulding. The lar’s 
page has a bright and original dialogue 
and pieces for recitation ; poetry is scat- 
tered throughout the number; the chil- 
dren’s page and riments are fully up 
to the mark, and, in all respects, the num- 
ber is a good one, 
Only 50 cents a year. Address, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 


R.H. MACY &C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR 
BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUPACTURE AND 
DESIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORK- 
MANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR 
PRICES WE GUARANTEE LOWER THAN 

ANY OTHER HOUSE, 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPOR- 
TATION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
CRASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


‘SUITS AND. CLOAKS 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
6 | DRESS REFORM. 


E 14 Union Undergarments. 
: Vest and Drawers in One. 
EQULPOISE. 





Made in all weights 
of Merino, Cashmere 


‘ Ta and 1: Ch 
‘ ma: lettes, PrincessSkirts 
ion, Dress Ref 


Hagyue 


D 
houlder 

10! 

rters, Obste! 


. Shoulder i 

rice $2.25, Stocking Supporters, Sani 

Napkins, etc. Custom work Srompey attended =" 
NEw ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MRS, A. 





6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


SUBSCRIBE ¥OR 
HEARNE’S YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY 





‘NHB BIGGEST THING OUT ™sameypeem™ 


March 22, 1885. 


Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


Capital, $750,000. 








Interest 


sa Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half- yearly Coupons payable ar 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


10 Years Business Report. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from May 1874, to May 1884; 8,762, 
Aggregate amount, 2° : $5,580,350 
Total amount of interest earned and paid an the day it matured, $1,773,600 
Number of.mortgages matured, 2,091, 


Aggregate amount, - é 
Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 





Prompt as avi 


tions have been fulfilled to the letter. : 
You may not see this advertisement again ; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information, forms, and testimonials, and have them when needed. Address, 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 
LAWRENCH, KANSAS. 
ager, 243 Broadway. 


Use a Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL in good con- 
dition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can send by 
mail, postage paid, a strong, handsome, binder, for 1.25. These binders have bee 
made expressly for THE ScHOOL JOURNAL, and are of the best manufacture. The 
papers can be placed in the binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 





Address, E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





Just adopted by the Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 


LECTURES ox m SCIENCE 1 ART or EDUCATION. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
The First Prfent Se en toon Education in the College 
o " nd. 
One volume, with Portrait. 16mo, 264 pages, English cloth with gold side and back stamp, 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. PAPER COVER. 50 CENTS. 


Thie volume is issued by the publishers to supply the demand which is growing all over the 
pe er even among teaches in obeoure places on low salaries, for the better comprehension of 
education. The price of the English edition is $3.75, of our ion only $1.00. This edition cor 
tains all that can be read te stvensege Sz Se ican teacher and ao two very valuable lee 
tu Pestalozzi and not found in the other edition. 


res on The volume is well printed from 
beautiful clear t on laid r, ‘ 
“CONTENTS: Preface ; A Sketoh ; The Science and Art of 
; The Theory or Science of of Education ; Educationd 
Methods; Principles of the Science of Ed 


ith their Corresponding 
Practice ; The Lmportance of the Training lation of Science Teach- 
ing; 
und 


Pestaloz4 *: the Influence of his Principles and Practice on Elementary Education ; Frebel 

the Kindergarten System of Elementary Education. 

A wees commendation from Col. Parker. 

: pril 9, i884. 

“ 1 fessional lass as a text-book, and consider 1t'Bae of the inoaly 
I use my pro! training c' asa ik, an ar. We in 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO, Educational Publishers, 26 Clinton Pl., New York. 


A cents W anrep| 5, prattist Cow 
Introduce School Books 


in every county in New York. 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
BY A 


Oilhas been removed. It has thre 
N. Y. PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


times the strength of Cocoa mired 
Address Box 2221, P. O., New York City. 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugst, 
CME SONGS for Schools, Famili Societies 
, and érans. Rudimental 
Each editio: 

















“ Normat Park, Ill 
Payne’s Lectures in 
for "8. 











and is therefore far more econowi 
et ey of C) 
nm 64 pages (wo: 


cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
rds and music) ; 90 songs; 
10 cts. (Matled.) $1. per dozen. 
New edition of No. 
advanced). teachers write, * 


admirably adapted for invalids # 
A f schools recommended to families 
Send also for No. 2. 
first adapted to our wants at low price.” N .Y. School 


ichools. (No charge to teachers until eng@ 
3choo! furniture for sale; new and second 

BE. MIRIAM COYRIERE, next door Century 
Building, 31 East 17th Street, New work. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
ure those cele’ Bel 


‘wells for persc__-in health. | 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 

(more 

Am delighted” “* 

penny Si = “gee te = a of value than 

most 606 NG, 0, HEDINGTON, 262 Broad 


CO., Dorchester, Wa 
Acme Songs tor Decoration Day. 32 pages (words 


. Tutors, Governesses, Professors. Circulat 
and music), 40 songs; 5 cents (mailed); 26 for $1. With 
Miustrations, 10 cents, 

















(new) E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton 8t., N. ¥ 
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Vok XXIX, No. 12. 





Constipation 


Causes, directly or indirectly, fully one-half the sufferings which afflict mankind. 
It is usually induced by inactivity of the liver, an@ may be cured by the use of 
Ayer’s Pills. C. A. Schomerus, Great Bend, Kansas, writes: “I have used Ayer’s 
Pills for Costiveness, with the most beneficial results.” J, Windholm, Newark, N. J., 
writes: “ Ayer’s Pills cured me of chronic Constipation.” Martin Koch, Hunting- 
ton, Ind., writes: “ Last year I suffered much frem Biliousness 


And Headache 


After using one box of Ayer’s Pills I was quite well.” C.F. Hopkins, Nevada 


City, Mo., writes: “I have used Ayer’s 


Pills, and think they are the best in the 


world. They have cured me of Sick Headache and Neuralgia.” W. L. Page, Rich- 
mond, Va., writes: “I have been a severe sufferer from Headache. Ayer's Pills 


afford me speedy relief.” 
a number of years I have been troubled 


A. J. Forster, Dauphin st., Mobile, Ala., writes: 


“ For 
with Constipation and Headaches. After 


trying a number of so-called Liver Invigorators, without benefit, I was at last 


Cured by Usin 


Ayer’s Pills.” “Rev. Francis B. Harlowe, Atlanta, Ga., writes: 


” 4 years I was 


subject to Constipation, from which I suffered increasing inconvenience, in spite of 
the use of medicines of various kinds. Some months ago, I began taking Ayer’s 


Pills. 
my general health.” Hermann Bringhoff, 


They have entirely corrected the costive habit, and have vastly improved 


jewelry engraver, Newark, N. J., writes: 


“Costiveness, induced by my sedentary habits of life, at one time became chronic 
and exceedingly troublesome. Ayer’s Pills afforded me speedy relief, and their 


oceasional use has since kept me all right.” 


Ed. O. Easterly, Rockford, Ill., writes 


that he has been cured of chronic Constipation by the use of 


Ayer’s Pills. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 





__ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 


tion; recommends good schools to parents. 
on or ad 


Mie M. JX QUYSEULTON, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


REST TEACHER ; AMERICAN 





AND FOREIGN, 
en Golde for Families; Schools, and 
Skilled supplied with Positions. 

Cireulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Pro rented and sold. 
School and 


J. W SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th St., N. Y | different 





Kastern 
% . Prof. A. R. 
National Educator.) 


All applicants in the East or West will have the 
advantage of being registered in both offices with- 
out extra charge. 

“ The Teachers tive Associati rc 
givesa ay | ia Unformation. in ards 
vacanc: more im . other simi 
organization with which r A. ever been acquainted 


in my somewhat wide ex ce. 
CBAS. J. TUCKER, Wolfboro, N. H, 


TEACHERS WANTED. 





position 
Address A. G. OWEN, Mu: 
ers’ Agency, Plankinton, Dakota. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in all the States 
and Territories. 
Old and Reliable. Hundreds of teachers have 
been supplied in the past. The r is Super- 
‘ntendent of the Public Schools of Allentown, 
and has a professional ex perience of twenty-five 
years. Many teachers wanted. Register nuw. 





‘THE COLUM 


| Preservation of Health 


CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


142 East Thirty-fourth St., New York. 
A Public Professional I organized un- 
der the Est the State. —— = 
Governed by a Board of Trustees and a Medical 


Founded on a which enables every 
to become rye Bf 
the it to attend ite within ite walis, even 
unconnected with it in an official capacity. 
Indorsed at tts commencement by four-fifths of the 
Medical Faculty of New York. . 


It is equipped all kinds of Baths and 
other Form of Eloctristte 
Movements, and Manipulations of every 
scription ; with Instruments and for the 
Specialties into which the of Medicine 
and Surgery, in their A om to 1 alpsica, 
now divided ; and, in short, with ev: 
Remedy for ite work. — Te 


Baths, Electricity and Manipulations given - 
ries, or for the Feacervetton “et Resin a 


Persons further information will 
secure it X~ — R or 


Cc. O. H, SMITH, Business Manager, 
142 East 34th Street, New York. 


CREAM BALM 
Cleanses the 
Head. Allays 
Inflam mation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 
Sense of Taste & 
Smell. A quick & 
Positive Cure. 


















tered. Sample by mail 19 cents, Sen@fufcircular. 
ELY BROSs., Dreuaciats, Owego, N. ¥ 





For application form and list of testimonials, add 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown Pa. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
Sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager of THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
Acency, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 

















ihe Sigmatel 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


47 North Eighth St, 
| 43 North Charlies St., Baitimore. 
40 Bedford St., Boston, 


No AGENCIES. 


Lncles Dresssn, Cloakn, Hobes, de @f all) 


of the most elaborate etpies, cleaned or dyes success 


ac, cueged or dyed. mpiying tne ab 
Se ae eich 
oe foods. orreapondence invited 


Send for Circular and Price List. 





BARRETT asd 7 Joma 6... ¥. 


BIAN INSTITUTE) 0: 


BRANCH 380 ae Pee ag 29th St.,N.¥. chari 


A REASSURING LICK. 


Sam V. Harris lives iti Fort. Worth. 
Neither he nor his wife i® very smart, as 
will be seen by the following incident. 
Last wigan Gomm heard a noise under his 


“There is somebody under the bed,” 


said Sam to his wife. 
‘* It’s Fido, I guess.” 
‘No, I think it’s a burglar,” replied 
m 


4‘ Just reach your hand down and if it is 

do he will lick it.” 

The burglar, for it. was one after all, 
overheard the conversation, and when 
Sam reached his hand down the burglar 
licked it all over affectionately. 
This was entirely i , and they 
both went to sleep; but when they woke 
up next morning there was not much left 
in the house that was worth carrying off. 
—Texas Siftings. 





CINDERS IN THE EYE. 


A very simple and effective cure for 
cinders in the eye is within the reach of 
every one, and would prevent much suf- 
fering and expense were it generally 
known. It is simply one or two grains of 
flaxseed. These may be placed in the eye 
without injury or pain to that delicate 
organ, and shortly they begin to swell 
and dissolve a glutinous substance that 
covers the ball of the eye, enveloping 
any foreign substance that may be in it. 
The irritation of cutting the membrane is 
thus prevented, and the annoyanve may 
soon be washed out. A dozen of these 
stowed away in the vest-pocket may 

rove in an emergency worth their num- 
is in gold, 





Tue Duke of Argsle has computed that 
the world will not be destroyed in 10,- 

,000 years. This is very encouraging 
to the Bartholdi Pedestal fund committee. 
—Hotel Mail. 


AN absent husband telegraphed to his 
wife, ‘‘I send you a kiss.” He received 


the reply : ‘‘ Spruce young man called and 
telivered the Kise in onan 





order.” —Pitts- 
burg (Penn.) Chronicle-Telegraph. 

TEACHERS!!! Ease your throat after a 
hard day’s work by using the Ka-ren 
Troche. It will enable you to speak with 
facility. It is a sure cure for Asthma and 
Bronchitis. 15c. All druggists, or C. 8. 
Clarke, Jr., 22 Bond street, N. Y. 








CaNVAS may be made as impervious to 
moisture as leather by steeping it in a 
decoction of one pound of oak bark with 
fourteen pounds of boiling water. This 
quantity is sufficient fot eight yards of 
stuff. k twenty-four hours, then pass 
through running water and hang up to 
dry. The fibres, in absorbing the tannin, 
are at the same time better fi to resist 
wear. 








MOTHERS, “‘ individually and collect- 
ively, without a single exception, pro- 
nounce Madame Porter's Cough Balsam” 
the most pleasant and efficacious remedy 
for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Croup, 
Sore Throat. etc., etc., in ciildren, that 
has yet been given to the public. They 
say it always acts likeacharm. Children 
really like it. Price, 25, 50 and 75 cents 
per bottle. 





A MassacHuseTrs woman sold her 
wash-tub to a party of riflemen for a tar 
get. They paid her $1.50 for it, and after 
they had gone home, she went out into 
the field and br t ii home as good as 
it ever was,—Burlington Free Press. 

That wonderful catholicon known as 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
has given the lady a world-wide reputa- 
tion for doing good. It isa living spring 
of health strength. 


‘Ma, this paper says there are 3,950 
ee ee 7 this eo bn 
a band of mercy?’ “An or 
itable purposes, child.” “Oh! T 
thought it meant a brass band that didn’t 
practice evenings.”—Burlington (Vt.) 
Free Press. 


———_+-2 6 = > 


15 PonatuRibGr'Sonsumrtion 


esars, Craddock & Co., 1032 Race St., 
as ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 
:—Please send me twelve - f 
is 


Dr. Tamas’ CaNNABIS INDICA, one 
cured 








riend of mine who 








FOR GOOD PURPOSES ONLY. 

Mrs A. M. Dauphin of 1039 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia, is well Known to the ladies of that city 
from the great g0od she has done by means of 
Lydia BE. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound. She 
writes Mrs. Pinkham of a recent interesting case. 
“A young married lady came to me suffering 
with a severe case of Pcolapsus and U iceration. 
She commenced taking the Compound and in 
two months was fully restored. In proof of this 
she soon found herself in an Interesting conditi- 
tion. Influenced by foolish friends she attemp- 
ted to evade the responsibilities of maternity. 
After ten or twelve days she came to me again 
and she was indeed in a most slarming state and 
suffered terribly. I gave her a tablespoonful of 
the compound every hour for eight hours until 
she fell asleep, she awoke much relieved and 
evidently better, She continued taking the 
Compound, and in due she b the 
mother of a fine healthy boy. But for the timely 
use of the medicine she believes her life would 
have been lost.” 





FOR WEAK WOMEN. 

Mrs. Lypia E. Puvxkgam: * About the first 
of September, 1841, my wife was taken with uter- 
ine hemorrhage. The best styptics the physi- 
cian could prescrib: did not;check it and she got 
more and moré enfeebled. She wa: troubled 
with Prolapsus Uteri, Leucorrhea, numbness of 
the limbs, sickness of the stomach, and loss of 
appetite. I purchased a trial bottle of your 
Vegetable Compound. She said she could dis- 
cover a sahitary effect from the first dose. Now 
she is comparatively free from the Prvlapsus, 
Stomach’s sickness. &¢. The bemorrhage is very 
much better and is less at the regular periods. 
Her appetite is restored, and her general health 
and strength are much improved. We feel that 
we have been wonderfully bens fitted and our hearts 
are drawn out in gratitude for the same and in 
sympathy for other sufferers, for whose sake we 


allow our pames to be used.” C. W. Baton 
Thurston, N. Y. 


Thousands Hastened to their Graves. 


By relying on testimonials, written in 
vivid, glowing language, of some mirac- 
ulous cures made by some largely puffed- 
- doctor or patent medicine, has hasten- 

thousands to their graves; the readers 
having almost insane faith that the same 
miracle will be performed on them, that 
these testimonials mention, while the so- 
called medicine is all the time hastening 
them to their graves. Although we have 


Thousands Upon Thousands!!! 

of testimonials of the most wonderful 
cures, voluntarily sent us, we do not pub- 
lish them, as they do not make the cures. 
It is ovr medicine, Hop Bitters, that 
makes the cures. It has never failed and 
never can. We will give reference to an 
one for any disease similar to their own if 
desired, or will refer to any neighbor, as 
there is not a neighborhood in the known 
world but can show its cures by Hop Bit- 
ters. 





A Losing Joke. 

“A prominent physician of emma said to 
* a lady patient who was complaining of ber con- 
*tmued if] health. and of his inability to cure 
*her, jokingly said: * Try Hop Bitters!’ The 
* lady took it in earnest and used the Bitters, 
*‘frem which she obtained permanent health. 
* She now laughed at the doctor for his joke, but 
*he is not su well pleased with it, as it cost him a 
* good patient. 


Fees of Doctors. 

The fee of doctors at $3.00 a visit would 
tax a man fora year, and in need ofa 
daily visit, over $1,000 a year for medical 
attendance alone! And one single bottle 
of Hop Bitters taken in time would save 
the $1,000 and all the year's sickness. 


Given up by the Doctors. 

“Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up 
and at work, and cured by sosimplea 
remedy?” 

*“*I assure you it is true that he is en- 
tirely cured, and with nothing but Hop 
Bitters, and only ten days ago his doc- 
tors gave him up and said he must die, 
from Kidney and Liver trouble.” 


None genuine without a busch of green 
Hops on ine white label. Stun all the vile, poi- 
sonous «taf with “Hop” or “ Hops” in 
name. 
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Teachers in Quest of the Best, should Examine Our 


First Book oF BOTANY 


By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 
Designed To yee The Observing Powers Of Children. 
In this book the true o 


themselves, are the heap my = 
and of practical va! 


March 21, 1885. 


NEW BOOKS: 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 
By E. E. peep A. M., LL. D, 
rite to be ug a Manna) of i) of eunmentions to tne eaeadive week souieiaang the we, 
be used classes in 


* COMP ND PRACTICAL. GUIDE. InDISPENSIBLE TO ARITEMET:: 
EVERY —r—e oF 
Sample copy and Introduction price, 60 cts. ” | 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Made easy and Sypetl we by DIAGRAMS. 
Introduction Price, $1.00. - - 7 - - Mailing Price, $1.25, 


The preparation of this comp'ete onan autem has occupied the autho 
= seen The work is now offered to the pu only sean 


the relation: 
of'a sent pa as) 
- ty Ay = ully indicated b; dimple and novel method of notation. 


Th ANTWERP, BRAGG & C0., Cincinnati & Now York, 7s BkeER, Agents. | 
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tary science-teaching. Plants 
ay, and tnd the knowleage ‘his. gain pe Se # once accurate 
on for study in tui’ gined be 
mao oe price, 64 po ga 
Sample copy will be sent, postpaid, for examination, on receipt of intreductory price. 


HENSLOW'S BOTANICAL CHARTS, mosines ana adaptod for use in the United States. 


By Erma A. Youmans. Beautifully colored. colored. Six Charts with Key, mounted on Rollers. 
Send for our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, SPECIAL , SPECIAL PRICE Lists, eto. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
HOW TO STUDY JU. S. HISTORY. 


X\ Book to asa Teacher and Pupil. 


pupil how i. mses | his lessons ; Boe R picture 
aaent tench the pupil hor: and: 


he te: eating ; Ui make ~ Q eries.” 7 ee toe 
rest "the most inter stu ge and a “Queer Qu Ta 
Teacher and 4s upil wi Senay B80 = love for study of Histor, 3 225 pages; Backboard 

Birectionsf for Stu eer Queries,” with Answers ; Review Questions; etc. 
Goth, ‘price Lee nes i te call reseled ty peturn mall a copy of 


CURIOUS COBWEBSBS, 


a collection of Quaint, Queer, and Curious questions upen hosts of every day topics, the answers 
to which are not generally kuown by the average person. Its use will arouse an interest in any 
school, will lessen the — of the teacher and induce the pupil to look outside the text book ‘for 
information. ~~ Send Cards, etc 

















SUNDAY SCHOOLS SUMMER TERM 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” oF THE 


WONDROUS LOVE Guys 


NEW SINCING BOOK Begins April 20th, 1885. 


me AN. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Puss NEW CLASSES 5 = 
ur.” 


THE WORDS Will be formed for ers as well as for ad- 
souraing an the entire book are stron; ,, belptal vanced Students in departments. 


couraging and pa of Ce Wondrous Love MUSIC Xe Yotce, Pia Flame Organ, Violin, Orchestral, 


It shows the teacher the pest way 
the — on — miud; Find the 
in 


1 Him 


whose praises they proclaim. 


for Catalogue of Books on Teaching, Games, Sp: akers, 


ony, 


A. FLANAGAN, 


163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


BARNABEE’S on! 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh, vigorous, and ins’ pistes. and has the added 
charm of exactly expressin: sentiments of ~4 
words with which it “7 associated. It has been 





a Modeling, 


ORATORY Vou fecha au, Hlooution, Drams- 


& tuning’ 
ART raring, Palnting 





jally prepared to meet the increasing demand for 
Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and ors san bmn St a brigh ap spf iosrecd by te stnat_can be readily | LANGUAGES French, German and Italian. 
Artists’ Materials. bautsomely bound in, bostds’ Wrtee, 38 cemés by |BNGLISH BRANCHES Qrithmetic: .. Algebra 
PUBLISHERS OF The Patlishers will cor Sacatec ee ae Baglish Literature and Latin. ; 5 
A well equiped Gymna- 
Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Rau | sheet music size. Balted by Howard M. De simen ‘Pages Free. PHYSICAL CULTURE <i 
cation, ayeom 8 Drawing used in the lead Price, $1.25. . ah 8 ite ae +? HOME = megent ‘secomodations for Lady Stu- 
Cites of th han all Siher systems united. Merry-Making Melodies.  _ - JOHN CHURCH. & 00. light, heat, elevator, co. ne 
Vocal Visitor tb Cheer the Uhildren. ed 4 HIiO. 
we Whi 

Prangs Naar! stay Saris for Schon, sis he eri iat . SUMMER HOME AND INSTRUCTION 

X tural Hist Seri { clr Organ. Sheet aa size. ell adorned with BOOKS which Teachers must have During duly and August. 
Beep eg fort ty | bppemmtchel A cur.pnen’s oui, often ets seeing, Ceres, Mts, ce 
ing. . Fresh Flows Ss. brilttant Sunday By M B. Containing dem a on music, artand Litersture by, by eminent special. 
Trades and Occupations. “. “7 Prrn Very aw mns and tunes, es | Shc dh oe, Matton Gongs, Tab _ Gaventunetae ey te 3 =k @ 
Prang’s Trad dealin yao PRED baby ish. ba mice Plonty of pictues. 25 cta., mary Scho ye gy fens. and Juveniie Enter: | {2 in any See a Bend for beautifully illus 

EXHIBITION DAYS. 

Prang’s Color Chart. _> Gems for Little Singers. By uaa. MB. . Buabe. Dislogues, Speeches, E. TOURJEE, Director, 

For Teaching Coler in Primary Schools. | _ For Primary Schools and the Kindergarten. By “ee -— 3 —.—S, —- 8 a Franklin 8q., Boston, Mass 
@thetn Qoann) E. U. Emerson & G. Swaine. A great success. Schools. 1 vol,, 16mo, boards ‘Price, 50 cents. 
(ADOPTED BY BosTox py ae songs with picture ilustrations. | NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND ] 
MANUFACTURER 


Prags' 's Drawing Models, teal 's School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
7 For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO,, 
7 Park Srregr, Bogron, 
180 Wapase AVENUE, Aad, 
P ANNOUNCEMENT. 
H, W. ELLSWORTH & WILSON, Publisher., 
Annougee the SoRemind new writing inventions 
sar 3 1885 as NOW 
Elisworth’ ~ oan Vibrator. (Patent 
Cit tor.) pew, no Se oo 
imparting © the hand and arm 
tory tt} 





prepaid, at 
tea: naming terr cy deaizod. 
mace 9 “yl WILson, Publiabers, 22 Bond 





COWPER THWAIT & Co 


VONAGE S Supplom’y oatert lose tonnene 
‘upplem'y 

WONROE'S Reading Charte. oA errr 
Susiness-Standard Copy- 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE 8 New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
WAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARO'S New U. S. History. 
QOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 








coop mater aa Choral Soctotice 
ver, a thrilling of Highland life life; ; Chris- 
herge and Hlerges Goon 5 or ata, b a, by 7 aoe 
Revolution, b Jroubridge and Cobo 
Mailed al Ser Beta Petne. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C, H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO.,} : 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—o———_ 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


| 2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
; ing Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 








Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. ae See Ee 
uyte’s Bookkeeping and 


No. (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


cree a lmnins to upad deven or eight years 
Catto nod teak os 
easily and delightfully 





be learned otherwise 
one year.”"—MILTOR. 


ee Go ee as = 


tothe in 
> *) Seen 
‘Frost's American 
Stee Series, 7 
terms tp ber pe 
THE 


uid Ct Baclicut Srache. = = 





Paper for Teachers and Parents. 
Lud 





as X By FRANCIS W. PARKER. oe 


© eusnraPance5 eng 5 hog 





Principal of Natgnal Kia Mas. Louise POLLOCE,, 
~X sahington D.C. 1 vol, 


5 hR H. Grmore. 1 vol.. 12mo. pae > 

G LMORK'S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. 

vol itmo Pte, O ete serees pate onee 
— re alas by mall, pudtngs pale. en ve 


 ENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 
} Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 
TO TEACHERS, 
A New Method for Computing Interest. 
had 
«at Ta thes bas bed: peony in Sess 


Se ncmceetnet 


nore than Soc 


coipt of 








Interest 


Sees 
TEACHERS. 


Send list or 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of and we will make offer 
for Cash or Exchange. 











WH. H. KEYSER & CO., 
10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
| Bought. | Sold. | Exchanged. | 


We haveon hand @ 1are assortment Of School Books 
seboals | “ASS. 


which we offer especially to teach 
at low prices, 











pe 





meen 


STANDARD READING 


Exchanged for 
School and College 


Saene eee TE XT-BOOKS. 





New Catalogue con containing list of the 
choicest miscellaneous reading now ready. 
* Send list of your books giving dates, 
condition, etc., and we will submit offer. 


DANIEL VAN WINELE, 
88 Chambers Street, New York City. 


BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 


‘ A RUSKIN TIME AND TIDE,” Consisting 
of a royal 8vo volume of = on fine 
= ‘AL DESIGNS 

it artists,— 

im brillant 
AR for " 

rose an 

x, $1.25. 





ing 
in IL, af 
eight porte Ly 1 
SIRTEDAY BOOK. gf atectign ot | thougtts, 


from the worke of Joax Hesats LL Dy Collected sl 
arranged by M. A. gr + x With a oer and fine 


pores r. y~ yey pa, 12mo, cloth extrs, 


Mailed prepaid on the receipt of the price. 
JOHN SN ee & od BONS, 


sre IV, 





OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORE. 
. Sixty-third Semi-Annual 
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CASH , : 
“se MARY OF ASSETS. ’ 


Cash in $s: 
Ponte & Sie Being ist on om R'LRa' 2 
1 


eak & ns rocks & Bonde, cnyRet value) 
on Stocks. pa 
airs Se 


___ TOTAL, 


OS PRE Ti, ween, Da P, && 
GLOBES, f5,"sS.tasseuer etka Soar! 
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